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NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 


J rrust that the people of Notting- 

ham, always the foremost in deeds 

| ‘praiseworthy, will now, by choosing 
| Mr. EAGLE, show, that they are what 


their fathers were. 





THE MINISTRY. 


Bolt-court, 22. July, 1834. 


Waewn I wrote the last Register I was 
not in possession of all the facts relating 
to this affair.. They have all now come 
out ; and now I can lay the history fully 
before my readers. 1 was not in pos- 
Session of dates so exactly as I am 
now. 
| On the 18. of April the Marquis of 

Wellesley informed the Government 
here, that it would be necéssary to 

\ renew the Coercion Bill in all its parts, 
i There were certain clauses in it that 
enabled the Lord-Lieutenant to suppress 

| public meetings of every description, in 
"+ s#very part of the country, though held 
for the purpose: of petitioning Parlia- 
ment, whether that part of the country 
where the meeting was held, was in a 
_ State of disturbance or not. This part 
| of the bill was for the purpose of sup- 
_ pressing that which is called political 
agitation; and the Lord-Lieutenant 
" ‘particularly said, that it was necessary 
_ 40 suppress this. The court-martial 
' lause, or, what I have always called it, 
the redecoat-court-of-justice clause, it 
) &ppears to have been agreed, on all 
) hands, not to renew, but all the rest of 
_ the bill a majority of the cabinet deter- 
















On the 23. of June Lord We__Lestey 


wrote over that he was willing to carry 


ithout the renewal 








t that part of the bill would 
not be renewed, and he appears to have 
told him that he was authorized by 
Lord Atruorpe to tell him s0; and, 
that he had told him so was discovered 
by Lord Atruorp on the 7. of July. 

It appears that the letter in which 
Lord Wellesley expressed himself as 
willing to go on without the clauses 
that interferedywith political agitation, 
was a privdle letter to Lord Grey, 
written in consequence of representa- 
tions made to Lord Wet_esiey by Mr. 
Littleton. This lefter was communi- 
cated to the cabinet, which came to a 
division on the subject, when it appears, 
that those for and against the clause 
stood as follows : 


FOR. 
Lord Grey, 
Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Auckland, 
Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Brougham, 
Lord Palmerston, 


} Mr. Poulett Thomson. 


AGAINST. 
Lord Althorp, 
Mr. Spring Rice, 
Mr. Ellice, 
Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Abercrembie. 


On the 7. of July Lord &ithorp, find- 
ing that his name had been mentioned 
to Mr. O’Conxett, who, of course, had 
been softened in his proceedings by this 
assurance, determined to have nothing 
to do with the carrying of the bill with 
those clauses stillin it. Until he found 


that he had been committed in this 
manner, he thought himself bound 
to act in conformity with the de- 
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cision of the majority of the ca- 
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binet ; but, finding that he was thus 
committed, he saw the .impossibi- 
lity of his carrying the bill through the 
House of Commons with those clauses 
in it; and he therefore resolved to quit 
his place. This having been commu- 
nicated to Lord Grey, who, knowing 
that he could not carry the bill without 
Lord Althorp, quitted his place. 

Lord Althorp, it should be recollect- 
ed, told us in the House of Commons, 
long before any communication was 
made to Mr. O'Connell by Mr. Little- 
ton ; long before this, he told us, that 
there were to be allerations in the 
Coercion Bill. The intention to renew 
the bill had just been announced to tie 
House of Lords by Lord Grey. Mr. 
O'Connell, hearing this, came into the 
House of Commons very much agitated, 
and asked Lord Althorp whether it was 
the intention of the Government to re- 
new the bill: to which Lord Althorp 
answered : ‘It is our intention to pro- 
** pose the renewal of it, with some al- 
** terations.” So that it clearly appears, 
that he, from the very first, was re- 
solved upon ‘‘ some alterations”; and 
the court-martial clause was but one al- 
teration. 

Finding it impossible to go on with 
the Government at all without Lord 
Althorp, the rest of the cabinet, with 
the sole exception of Lord Grey, have 
submitted to carry through the bill 
without the obnoxious clauses in it; 
and it was brought into the House of 
Commons and read a first time last 
Friday night, and reada second time on 
Monday night; while the bill brought 
by Lord Grey into the other House fies 
there to expire in silence. 

Perhaps there never was, take it alto- 
gether, a more curious occurrence than 
this. Here isa majority of a cabinet 
compelled to submit to a minority ; or 
rather, to say the truth, to submit to 
one of the members of that minority. 
Lord Althorp, seeing that they were 
willing thus to submit, ‘had no longer 
any ground for resigning ; and indeed, 
not to have kept his place under such 
<ircumstances, would have been to show 
great disregard for the peace of the 
country and for the interests of the 
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King. The accusation preferred against 
him is, that it was he in fact who, 
through Mr. Littleton, prevailed upon 
Lord Wellesley to write the second let- 
ter. I see no harm inthat. It was ip 
order to prevail upon Lord Grey to 
change his opinion, he, Lord Althorp, 
having so great a reluctance to propose 
the measure to the House of Commons 
in its then shape; and well he might 
have such reluctance, after having most 
solemnly pledged himself, as he did last 
year, to do away with that horrible 
measure as soon as possible. 

This transaction has established, be- 
yond all doubt, that the Tories, as 
THEY ARE CALLED, and all their political 
doctrines, are down for ever. ‘There is 
no doubt that the King would have no 
objection to them ; but they saw that 
they could not go on fora moment with 
this House of Commons. There is no 
doubt also that the majority of the ca- 
binet yielded with very great reluct- 
ance ; but they were compelled to yield 
or quit their places. They felt that the 
House of Commons was totally indepen- 
dent ofthem ; andithat in fact they could 
do nothing to which that House would 
not give its assent; and they further 
saw that Lord Althorp had an influence 
in that House, such as no other man 
had or was likely to have; and he's 
now, by whatever names or titles the 
several Ministers may go, tHE Mrnis- 
TER OF THE COUNTRY; and to him Ire- 
land is indebted, and solely to him, for 
the non-introduction of the hateful 
clauses of the Coercion Bill; and he is 
bringing in his own bill; and the Tories 
will vote for it, and the Lords will vote 
for it, reproaching him most bitterly all 
the while. The rage of the Tories 1 
perfectly boundless; they endeavour in 
all sorts of ways to cause it to be be- 
lieved that he has betrayed Lord Grey. 
How can that be? He first resigned 
himself, His language was this: 
You are about to put upon me the car- 
rying of a measure, against the carry- 
ing of which it is well known that J 
have declared my opinion. I cannot 
do this, and I must therefore leave you 
to carry it by some other hands. No- 
thing could be fairer than this. He 
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was bound, perhaps, to make some 
gacrifices ; but nothing could bind him 
to make a sacrifice of his character for 
ever ; and the loss of that character 
would besides have rendered him use- 
less to Lord Grey. This is what he 
could not do; and yet, without him it 
was impossible for Lord Grey to go on. 
Lord Grey has to.blame nebody but 
himself. He need not have persevered 
fn insisting upon the whole of the bill. 
But while | should be very sorry to be 
| ble of over-looking the good things 
that Lord Grey has done during his 
long political life-time, particularly the 
integrity which has always marked his 
character, it is justice to say of him that 
he has always, whether in power or out 
of power, taken a high and haughty 
tone: has always been for “ vigour,” 
which has been a favourite word with 
him ; has always appeared to rely upon 
force rather than upon conciliatory mea- 
sures ; and it is not te be disguised that 
his four years of sway have been four 
| s of memorable severity towards 
the people, in England as well as in 
Ireland; and, if the Irish forget quickly 
he may depend upon it that the English 
will not. It is very curious that, in his 
very first speech after he became Mi- 
nister, he promised the Lords that he 
would not be deficient in vigour; and 
that he closes his career with a volun- 
teer offer to take charge of, and to carry 
through, if he can, the Poor-Law Bill ; 
while he actually quits his place because 
Lord Althorp will not consent to at- 
tempt to carry through the Irish Coer- 
' gion Bill in its most odious and wholly 
memiticated shape; nor is it to be for- 
gotten that one of his very first acts 
« Was an augmentation of the standing 
jparmy in time of peace. Amidst the 
“performance of deeds like these, there 
ms to be great weakness in him to 
alk about keeping pace with the 
irit of the age.’’ What does he mean 
by this phrase? One would have thought 
' that it meant an increasing desire in the 
pple for an extension of their freedom; 
While all his measures and all his lan- 
guage, would lead us to suppose, that 
all his views were of precisely a con- 
y description. I remember that, 
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when he was in power in 1807, his car- 
riage towards the people was just what 
it has been now; I remember particu- 
larly his very harsh and severe conduct 
towards Mr. Paull, who had been @ 
candidate for the city of Westminster. 
Upon that occasion I said, as may be seen 
in the Register of that date: “ My Lord 
** Howick, you and I are of the same 
“age, and if we both live a few years 
‘“‘ we shall see the time when haughty 
“and supercilious looks and tone will 
“not avail you.” The precise words I 
do not recollect, but I know that it was 
during the session of Parliament of 
1807, and during the discussions on a 
petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Paull. This haughtiness 
and love of force have always distin- 
guished him, and to that he now owes 
his fall; for FALL it is, let what may 
be done with an endeavour to disguise 
it. As to his age, it is nonsense! It is 
only three years and three quarters since 
he became Minister. If he be too old for 
a Minister now, he was too old then; 
and the plain truth is, that he had no 
power but that which he derived from 
the character of Lord Althorp. Some- 
how or other the severities were never 
ascribed to the latter; but always to 
himself. ‘The menacing tone which he 
always held was doubtless the cause of 
this. But, so it was; and he wag 
actuaJly worn out as a* Minister: the 
nation was weary of his threats and 
severities. You meet not with a single 
man who is not glad that he is no longer 
a Minister. As to Lord Brougham, his 
is a curious predicament. I should 
like to see the man, who, with the 
means of eating and drinking and of 
covering his back at command, can 
envy that noble person. He approved 
of the bill with the clauses in it ; he de- 
fended those clauses to the utmost ;: he 
said, in defence of them, just what the 
Tories now say; and yet, he is now 
ready to receive, to defend, and to 

the bill of Lord Althorp wit va aru 
clauses init! In his speech,o 

of July when Lord Grey st tha Ta % 
had resigned, he said nothi ale 

signing himself. In a ut seq isle 
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been misinformed when he stated that 
the cabinet was dissolved ; he said that 
the cabinet was complete, with the ez- 
ception of the places of Lords Grey and 
Althorp ;! and: there’ were people, to 
believe that -hé. really meant. to be Mi- 
nister himself !. How a:thought like 
this could come into any brain not 
actually swimming in laudanum and 
brandy, mixed up with a considerable 
portion of hereditary insanity, 1 cannot 
imagine; but there really was an idea 
of this sort afloat, strengthened no 
doubt by the noble lord's rather osten- 
tatious assertions, that he had so long 
possessed the confidence of his sovereign 
and of the country! Be this as it may, 
the noble lord has discovered that, not- 
withstanding the necesstty of the clauses, 
the adoption of which he so strongly 
urged, it is quite proper in him to re- 
main in his present place and to support 
Lord Althorp’s bill without the clauses, 
notwithstanding the Ministry was quite 
complete, all but the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
that is to say, in fact, that they might go 
on very well without this same Lord 
Alihorp. The Morning Chronicle 
worked hard for three or four days 
to make the public believe, that, 
at allevents, Lord Broughain’s retaining 
power was absolutely necessary to the 
very existence of the Government. It 
did not absolutely say that he ought to 
be Prime Minister, but it insinuated as 
much: the troops of commissioners 
were all inalarm. They may be sate 
for the present; but lam very much 
deceived if commissions will be so fruitful 
as they were under the sway of Lord 
Grey. Iam very much of the opinion 
that we shall see a great change 1n that 
respect, 1 deeming it impossible that 
Lord Althorp should give his counte- 
nance to such a mode of carrying on 
the Government and such a mode of 
expending the public money. 

Every one is now satisfied that. the 
real power is now in the hands of Lord 
Althorp; but nobody will know better 
than he, that, in proportion to his power 
must be the weight upon his shoulders ; 
and that weight is such, that one would 
think nothing short of madness on the 
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one hand, or of very extraordinary de. 
votion to his country on the other, could 
induce any man living voluntarily to 
assume it. In this case it must be the 
latter, because he ig a,man.of extra. 
ordinarily good understanding. When 
he came: into powér, his propositiansto 
‘taX the transfers of stock, led me to hope 
that he saw the absolute necessity of 
relieving the land and the labour of the 
country of a part of the enormous bur- 
dens occasioned by the usurers. No 
proposition in the world was ever more 
reasonable: nothing ever was more 
just. Land pays a tax upon its transfer ; 
goods of all sorts pay atax on their 
transfer; why not stock pay a tax on 
its transfer? He cid not make the pro- 
position without having satisfied him- 
self of its justice and of its practicability, 
Yet he was driven from it, and that, 
tuo, Without cause assigned by himself. 
It was, observe, a proposition in his 
own department, and originating with 
himself. Will he confess that he was 
fuolish or unjust in making this propo- 
sition? He will confess no sucha thing. 
Well, then, having the power now, 
which he has completely, and assured 
to him in the solidest rnanner, will he 
not adopt that which he thought ought 
to have been adopted ; or will he still 
be induced to hunt about after modes 
of relief, which, besides their dangerous 
and revolutionary character, must of 
necessity be wholly ineffectual for the 
purpose ? 

The difficulties which he has to 
overcome are of a very stubborn nature. 
The claims of Dissenters, the corpora- 
tion abuses, the squabbling about tithes, 
the reforms of the church: as to all 
these there is great division of opinion 
in the country; but a demand for the 
lightening of their burdens; in this the 
people are unanimous, from the land- 
owner down to tke hand-loom weaver 
and the labourer; and this demand he 
will not be able long to resist without 
resorting to a paper-money not convert- 
ible into gold. ‘The pressure is so great 
upon the owners and occupiers of land ; 
so great upon every one who does not 
live upon the taxes, that he must lessen 
it, or he cannot goon. His character, 
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‘and the circumstances which are known 
to surround him, have enabled him to 
through what no other man in the 









dom would n- 14 
circu nges}\ l up 
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I believe. If he were to do it, revolu-: 


! 
tem of taxation and of expenditure. A 
very large part of the House of Com- 
mons lean most implicitly upon his 
judgment and his integrity ; but, if he 
persevere in this systein, which is fatten- 
ing swarms of idlers and usurers at the 
nse of legitimate owners of estates 
and of the industrious classes of every 
description, universal clamour from 
without will assail him in a very short 
time ; and he will find himself by de- 
s deserted from within. He alone 
it is that has supported the system thus 
far during the last three years ; but he 
himself cannot support it for another 
three years. 

Why is it that he has the power now ? 
use it was iinpossible to find ano- 
ther man who would have had the 
smallest chance of prevailing with the 
House of Commons to keep up the pre- 
sent amount of taxes. If Lord Brougham 
had been made Prime Minister, I war- 
rant you he would have found a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pretty soon ; 
but, then, where was he to have found 
one that would have been able to per- 
suade the gentlemen of England, that it 
* was proper to raise fifty millions a year 
from them in gold, with wheat, upon 
| am average through the kingdom, of 
| five and threepence the bushel ? Very 
—s- @asy to get a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Aye, and aman to make very 
_ pretty speeches too, but not a man to 

’ effect a purpose like this. 
. For this reason I wish the noble and 
| Tearned lord had been made Prime Mi- 
_ mister. His Chancellor of the Exchequer 
iy uld not have been able to make the 
- House rescind its motion upon the malt- 
3 no, this was the difficulty, and 
only difficulty that there was 
in the forming of the Ministry. 
| were candidates enough for 
} the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
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House of Commons would consent to 
continue to pay the fundowner two 
bushels of wheat for one; and Lord 
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tion would come in that way. It is 
most likely that he will endeavour to 


uphold the present system of taxation 


as long as he can; that he will beat 
about amongst tithes and poor-rates 
to find out the means of relief; but 
that, at last, he will either come toa 
reduction of the interest of the debt, 
and a great reduction of the other ex- 
penses, or give up the thing in despair, 
leaving it to take its chance and to beat 
ubout amongst the rocks of revolution. 





RURAL AFFAIRS. 


I am told that a very fine field of the 
Italian clover, the trifolium incaurnatum, 
which has made so much talk in the 
neighbourhood of Reading, came from 
seed sold by me. Iam afraid that this 
is not true; for I am afraid that some 
at least of the seed that I sold is not the’ 
trifolium incarnatum. It will be re- 
membered that I notified that I did not 
know any thing about the seed; but' 
that if it were of the same sort as that 
which I had seen in the Isle of Wight, 
it would stand the winter, and was a 
very excellent thing. I had no oppor- 
tunity of sowing any in the fall of the 
year to any extent; and, therefore, I 
could not ascertain to # certainty, whe- 
ther it would stand the wintér or not. 
That point, however, has beén now as« 
certained by Sir J. Tyrraxu, in Essex, 
and also at Reading. "Circumstances 
which are of no importance to the 
reader, prevented me from sowing any’ 
of the seed until the 19. of May. I then 
sowed a little drill of it, which was fifteen 
inches high on the 13. of July, with a 
white blossom’ in the shape of the 
common red clover. So that this 
is not the t¢rifolium incarnatum, 
at any rate; although a thing of sur- 
prisingly quick growth and very fine 
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food for horses: At the same time I 
sowed a yard square of lucerne, in little 
drills ; a yard square.of the seed of the 
incarnatum that 1 got in the Isle of 
Wight: one drill of white clover, and 
one drill of broad clover. The broad 
clover far exceeds the incarnatum in 
bulk, at this time, and so does the 
white clover; and I am very much 
disposed to believe that ifeither of these 
were sowed in September in clean 
ground, and some of the ¢trifolium in- 
carnalum sowed at the same time and 
in the same sort of ground, either of the 
two former would beat the latter in 
quantity of food for horses, in the suc- 
ceeding month of May or June. The 
broad clover sown on the 19. of May, in 
clean ground, and good ground, but 
without manure, is now nine inches high. 


But the lucerne, then! I cut the yard of | 


lucerne on the 17. of July; and it 
weighed one pound five ounces and a 
quarter, which is about three tons to the 
acre. It will yield two more cuttings 
this summer; and these two cuttings 


will yield at the rate of five tons to the 


acre at each cutting; that is to say, 
thirteen tons to the acre the first swn- 
mer. This plant lasts for ever. To be 
sure, it must be kept clean, and have a 
dry bottom soil ; but there is hardly any 
farm which has not some few acres of 
such ground. Nothing yet heard of 
equals this. Upon the whole, I do not 
think that the zncarnatum will beat the 
broad clover, as early food for horses 
and cattle, if both be treated in the same 
manner. 

My Cobbett-Corn is exceedingly fine 
where it has not been assailed by the 
wire-worm. Where it has, I have sowed 
turnips between ; so that, even in this 
case, there is very little loss arising 
from the failure of the corn. I never 
saw any so fine as that which is not as- 
sailed by the wire-worm. 

CABBAGES. Those who have read 
my Corrace Economy, which gives the 
instructions for keeping a cow all the 
year round on the produce of a statute 
quarter of an acre of ground, are aware 
of the high opinion that I have lon 


had of the cabbage culture for the pur- 
pose of cattle feeding, This year, fear- 
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ing that I should be short of hay, I re- 
solved to mow a meadow of seven acres 
which has never before been mowed, 
but has always been fed by cows and 
other cattle; yet, as I had ten cows and 
a bull to keep during the summer, and 
no pasture land until after hay-making 
time, I was obliged to provide something 
to supply the place of this meadow. [ 
determined upon having two acres and 
a half of cabbages. I had no plants, 
or I should have planted them out in 
November. I bought some of Mr. 
Poynter, of Fulham, in the first week in 
March, and they cost me four pounds. 
Middle of March I planted them, twenty 
thousand plants, four thousand early 
York and sixteen thousand early Batter. 
sea, on two acres and a half of ground, 
and on ridges four feet apart. Begin- 
ning of June 3. or 4., I began to feed 
my cows with them and also the pigs, 
flinging the cabbages about the yard 
morning and night. There have been 
‘ten cows and a bull and fifty hogs and 
pigs (thirty-eight of which about a year 
old), living on these cabbages from the 
first week in June to this day ; and one 
half of the cabbages are not yet con- 
sumed. The cows are as fat as milch- 
cows can be; and the hogs (except sows 
that are giving suck) are quite fit to 
kill for fresh pork. The cows are 
‘turned out on a bare field for air, but 
the hogs and pigs have had nothing but 
cabbages. This field of cabbages will 
last till the middle of September; we 
take away the bursting ones first. 

should like to hear of any thing to 
produce a quantity of food equal to this 
|from two acres and a half of ground. 
As the ground is cleared, a new planta- 
| tion follows; and by the time that you 
have finished the first plantation you 
may begin upon the second, which vill 
carry you on till near Christmas, and all 
from the same piece of ground. I was 
‘hot in acondition to have plants, 50 
that I am not so complete in this 
respect as I should have been. Now 
[am provided with plants of all sorts; 
and I am about to plant six acres with 








gisavoys (the richest of all cabbage); 


which will have large loaves the latter 





end of November. It is seldum that 
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our winters will injure a savoy-cabbage ; 
and I verily believe that these six acres 
of savoys would, without anything else, 
keep the whole of the stock above- 
mentioned from Christmas-day to Lady- 
day ; though it would not be desirable 


' ‘to feed’ upon them quite so late. 


It isa great mistake to suppose that 
what are called cattle-cabbages are fittest 
for cattle. Dogs will eat carrion, or bul- 
Jock’s liver; but no one will contend 
that it is better for them than slices of 
roast beef or leg of mutton ; in short, 
cattle-cabbages are coarsethings, having 
not half the nutrition in them that the 
fine garden-cabbages have. The proof 


“of the good quality of these garden- 


‘eabbages is, not that the milch-cows 
are as fat as milch-cows can be, and 
that they give great quantities of milk, 


‘and make what | think will prove to be, 
“when it is of proper age, excellent 


cheese; this is not the proof, for the 
cows were wintered most excellently 
well, and they might have done upon 


‘Cattle-cabbages as well as they have 


upon these. But that which will be al- 
lowed to be a proof by every body who 


knows any thing of the matter is this, 
that a hog from six months to a year 


old not only dives and grows but parily 


‘fats by feeding upon these cabbages 


twice a day, and having nothing else, not 
even the washings of aswill-tub. There 


feet each way for each plant, that is to 
say, about twe thousand five hundred 
upon an acre. My cabbages are four 
teet one way and fifteen inches the 
other way, which makes them about 
eight thousand upon the acre, so that 
there are eight of these to three anda 
half of the other; some of these weigh 
twelve pounds with a stem not bigger 
than my thumb. The cattle-cabbage 
has a stem as big as your wrist at the 
least, and makes a considerable part of 
its weight. I believe the crop to be 
much heavier of these garden-cabbages 
than any crop for cattle that I ever saw. 

But this is far from being all. For 
to have cattle-cabbage ripe at the begin- 
ning of the winter you must sow them 
in the month of August at latest, plant 
them out in February at the latest ; 
and thus they must occupy the ground 
for eleven months after they are put 
out. Whereas of the other cabbages 
you may have three crops completely 
loaved on the same ground in the same 
time. I have a memorandum of the 
year 1831 in these words: ‘ The early 
“‘ dwarf-cabbages, sowed 8. of June, 
* planted out 28. July, have now hard 
** loaves, and some of them are burst- 
“ing.” This is under the date of the 
30. of September ; that is, one hundred 
and fourteen days from the time of 
dropping the seed into the ground to 


are several of these young hogs which|the time of cutting the loaved cab- 
“Were in very good case in the spring,|bages; and only sixty-two days for 
“Having had sometimes Swedish turnips] them to occupy the ground after being 

'  and_s sometimes mangel-wurzel; but] planted out ; so that, by having beds of 
_ since they have had the cabbages they] cabbage plants always at hand (and no- 
are actually growing fat ; and as all the| thing is so easy), you may keep the 
animals feed together, the hogs have/ground always full of cabbages coming 

__ mot the best of it, the cows generally] on, and make ten acres of land produce 
taking the first bite into the loaves of}more food than is generally found on 
the cabbages. The bull is in a con-Jall the pastures of a considerable arable 
_~ dition‘fit to be killed for beef; and I am}farm. But attention must be paid, and 
_) “gure that these cabbages alone would] it requires but very little, to be provided 
~tmake an ox right fat between May and | always with beds of plants. Attention 
“December, and that one acre of cab-}|must also be paid to adapt the sorts of 
pecs would fat two large oxen, if not] cabbages to the season of the year. My 

’ three. main crop this year is the early Batter- 

' ~ There is another great mistake ; and}]sea, such as are universally raised by 

| 4 that is, the supposition that a greater|tbe market-gardeners around London 
weight on an acre is produced by thejand sold in the London markets. It is 
7 “eattle-cabbages. The monstrous stems}a very good cabbage, but it is not so 
| “and monstrous under-leaves require four} early by fifteen days asthe early York, 
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and not so early by nearly a month as 
the early dwarf. Of these greater num- 
bers still will stand upon an acre; so 
that you still have the same weizht of 
crop however small the sort. Great 
attention is necessary also as to the sort. 
It has taken me now more than seven 
years to get perfectly true seed. If you 
think to do it by saving the seed from 
the stump of a particularly fine cabbage 
and planting it by itself at a great dis- 
tance from every thing of the kind, you 
may find yourself deceived. For it may 
have come from a seed along with other 
seeds from a bad plant ; and then the 
seeds that you save will produce some 
bad ones. You must keep on expelling 
the bad ones for years before you will 
get the seed to be true. Mr. Jounson, 
of Manchester, had a very fine early 
dwarf cabbage, and as nothing of the 
kind could stand anywhere near it, 
within miles, as far as | know, I begged 
of him to save me the seed, which he 
did. I sowed it with great care, and a 
full fourth part of the plants were a sort 
of kale. This therefore is a matter 
worthy of great attention. 

The excellence of cabbage, if you have 
these sorts especially, is, the circum- 
stance that they stand in the ded, and 
wait for your taking them to plant out ; 
and that theycan go outwhen your ground 
is ready; and that they occupy the ground 
where they are to come to perfection for 
so short a space of time. Plants for six 
acres of ground occupy a bed of not 
more than six or seven rods. I have 
seen cabbage fields to the north, but I 
never yet saw a really good one. It is 
& monstrous mistake to suppose that 
they are only for winter use, or are to be 
used only in October, or November, or 
December. There, are then, Swedish 
turnips and mangel-wurzel; but there 
are not these in May and June, when 
you may have early cabbages, and when 
you want to keep the cattle out from 
the meadows and the clover fields. Mv 
crop is very fine this year, and has gone 
beyond all my calculations in my “ Cor- 
Tack Economy.” 

Of the fattening qua’: ° ie fine 
sorts of cabbages, the hey 3m y proof. 
After six or eight months ol: , a hog will 
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live upon mangel-wurzel, Swedish tur. 
nips, raw potatoes ; and in summer time, 
he will live upon lucerne, or on fresh 
broad clover; but at the utmost he will 
only keep himself in a state of health, 
without a slop, or without corn of some 
sort, or in some shape; but upon these 
cabbages, if he be above nine months 
old, he will fatten to a certain extent 
without any assistance from the trough, 
and without a grain of corn of any sort. 
If you come to either of these there is 
plague and there is expense : you must 
take the thing just as it comes out of the 
field, or the profit in rearing him is very 
doubtful; and you can keep no more 
than your milk-slops and your porridge- 
pots, or your corn-bins, will allow you 
to keep. The hog-kind are expensive 
and troublesome until they be six months 
old; after that, if you keep them with- 
out corn, or trough, they are little trou- 
ble and expense. At six months they 
are, if lean, hardly worth at this time, 
25s., but a hog, two years old, is wort! 
from to 41. to 5, for give him three 
quarters of barley, and he will weigh 
20 score, and then he is worth 101., and 
the barley will not sell for more than 4/. 
at most ; and heis, like a sack of wheat, 
every body’s money. But you must keep 
him till he be two years old ; and this 
you must do without corn or trough. | 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
for a farmer to be provided with food, 
on which he will thrive during the two — 
years, summer as well as winter, ani / 
food other than corn or trough. 





On tHe 21. Jury, I presented TH 
FOLLOWING Petitions To THE Hovss 
oF Comaons. 


1, Farmers meeting at Banbury-marke. | 
Complains of the monstrous evils | 
inflicted on the country by the 
malt-tax; and prays for its imme 
diate abolition. 

2. Cartwright Club. Sets forth the 
great disappointment of the peop" 
at the result of the Reform Bill; 
complains of the frightful state o 

society in this country, trade! 


unions, burnings, &c,; all p™ 
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) . i .. destination of his property ; jand 





\ 401, were taken from him; 
_\> inventory was left with petitioner, 
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duced by heavy taxation. Prays 
for annual Parliaments, universal 

. suffrage, and vote by ballot. 

8. Doon (Limerick). States that the 
parish contains above S00 families, 
only 6 of whom are Protestants ; 
that they are compelled to pay 
9001. a year to a Protestant parson ; 

* that the people actually die of 
starvation. ‘They, therefore, pray 
that the t2thes may be appropriated 
for the relief of the poor, and that 
the deficiency be made up by a 
compulsory poor-rate. 

4. National Union of the Working 

- Classes. Prays for the repeal of 
the union. 

5. Augliagane (Mayo). 

‘union. 

6. Same place. Prays for the total 
abolition of tithes, in name and 
effect. 

7. Stratford-upon-Avon. Prays for the 
abolition of all oppressive taxes ; 
and, in lieu thereof, for-a tax upon 

. the debt, as the only means of pre- 

- serving this form of Government. 
Same place. Prays for the total 

i abolition of tithes. church-rates, 
and all other ecclesiastical ducs. 

8. John Templer, Lymington. Sets 
forth that none of the tithes in his 
parish are received by the parson, 
or applied to the use of the church. 

9. Pitmen of the Tyne and Wear, 
(signed by several thousands). Prays 
for the repeal of the export duties 

' on coals, and for universal suffraye, 
annual Parliaments, and vole by 
ballot. 

10, Hand-loom weavers of Leigh, Lan- 
caster. Complains of their dreadful 
distress, and prays for the establish- 

-» ment of a board of trade for the 


Repeal of the 


—». regulation of the rate of wazes. 

BM. John Phillips, Great Chape'-stree!, 
=). Westminster. 
Y Ms 


Complains that a 
seizure of his goods was made for 
*) . arrears of assessed taxes; that, 
~~ though the amount of such arrears 
~ 4) was but 17/., goods to the value of 
that no 


nor <loes he know of the ultimate 
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that all this was done without the 

production of any authority by the 

sheriff's officer who made the dis- 
traint. VPrays the House for pro- 
tection and redress. 

Thomas Poynter, North End, Ful- 

ham. Sets forth that he is a gar- 

dener and bookseller ; that he has 
been a bookseller in consequence 
of his anxiety for the ‘* diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge,” having theim- 

posing example of the Lord Chan- 

cellor before his eyes, and that he 
sold a book of which he was the 
author ; that petitioner claimed an 
exemption from the Window-Tax, 
according to the Act, on his shop, 
but that his claim was disallowed. 

He therefure prays for the total 

abolition of the Window- Tazes. 

Robert Dent (writer), Durham. 

Prays that the House will reject 

the Sabbath bill; but that, if it 

pass, some other day in the week 
may be allotted for the recreation 
of the working people. 

Coalmen on the rier Clyde. 

Prays the House to reject the new- 

ly-proposed method of measuring 

the tonnage of shipping. 

15. John Mudge. Seis forth that he 
was forcibly driven from the town 
of Witherby in Yorkshire, by a 
Mr. Scott, a magistrate ; that pe- 
titioner had committed no act of 
vagrancy, of drunkenness, of assault, 
or any annoyance even to any body ; 
that the said magistrate committed 
petitioner to Wakefield prison for a 
month, which was not enforced, 
on condition of his leaving the 
town iustantly, which he did: pe- 
tioner has laid the case before Lord 
Melbourne, but has got no redress. 
He, therefore, prays the House for 
justice. , 

16. W. F. G. Waldron. Prays for a 
law to prevent any person working 
more than five days in the week, 
and, ultimately, to restrict it to four 
days. 

17. Edward J. Jones, Craven-buildings, 

Drury-lane, coal-merchant, Sets 

forth that, in 1832, he landed 

seven tons off coals at the Horse- 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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18. 


19. 


. Inhabitants of Kasraam, Cheshire, 


. Certain inhabitants of Brentford, 


. Political Union and others of Brent- 


- Political Union and others of Maid- 


- From the same, praying for an ex- 


Intenpep Visit to ImeLanD. 


ferry, Millbank ; and that a de- 
mand of 2s. 6d. for the same was 
made in the name of the Marquis 
of Westminster: that he would 
not pay this sum till he had cause 
shown him: that thereupon an 
action was commenced against 
him in the Court of King's Bench : 
that he has twice been prepared to 
defend himself ; that his witnesses 
attended five days; but that the 
plaintiff has always succeeded in 
procuring delay. Prays that the 
House will prevent the wealthy 
from dragging the poor into ex- 
pensive courts for so trifling a sum 
as two and sixpence, as the suit 
has cost petitioner already 2001., 
wtthout ever having had a trial. 
Repeal Association, Manchester. 
Sets forth that the Poor-Laws 
Ainendment Bill is an act of 
spoliation and robbery on the poor ; 
and prays that the House will not 
proceed with the bill, until all who 
are interested in its provisions have 
had time to become acquainied with 
its contents. 

Of Mr. Epwarp Epwarps, com- 
plaining that divers officers of the 
Navy have obtained their commis- 
sions in an unlawful manner; and 
praying that a committee may be 
appointed to inquire into the matter. 


complaining of the enormous sums 
charged as burial fees, and praying 
for a law to regulate them. 


praying the House to maintain the 
rights of the poor. 


ford, praying for shorter Parlia- 
ments and a more extended suf- 
frage. 


stone, praying for a reduction of 
that taxation which presses so hea- 
vily on the working classes. 


tension of the right to vote for 
members of this House, and pray- 
ing, that the qualification of mem- 
bers may be changed from posses- 
sion of land, to possession of know- 
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ledge, integrity, and political cou- 

rage. J, 

Manchester Repeal Association 

complain that. Mr. Cugave is im- 

prisoned for circulating cheap and 

useful knowledge, which his M:- 

jesty’s Ministers make a display of 

their wish to see the people edu 
cated; and they pray that the 

House will cause inquiry to be 

made into the matter. 

26. Protestant Dissenters in the Bo- 
rough of Oldham, pray for an abo- 
lition of the connexion between 
Church and State, which they look 
upon as the cause of all those eccle- 
siastical restrictions and all those 
unjust demands, to which they are 
subjected, and which common 
sense as well as common justice 
condemn. I pressed this petition 
on the attention of the House; its 
ability, its clearness, its sensible 
statements, and its moderation of 
tone, all concurring to claim for it 
particularattention and respect. But, 


25. 


I added, that never would the Dis- | 


senters obtain any redress until 
they cordially united, and united 
too with the church-people, who 
have as much to complain of a 
they have. 


©, 





INTENDED VISIT TO 
IRELAND. 


I wave resolved to see this country | 


with my own eyes ; to judge for myself, 
and to give a true account of it, as fat 
as | am able, to the people of England. 
I am resolved to go, as if to a country 
about which I had -never said a word. 
I have, now, for two sessions of Parlia- 
ment, listened to such contradictory 
statements, both coming from geaile- 
men of unimpeachable veracity, that | 
is impossible I should not desire to have 
the evidence of the facts before me. t 
is impossible for me to disbeliev® 
wholly and entirely disbelieve, all the 
statements made on either side. 10 
short, I have a desire to know the 

truth ; and if I cannot get at it by af 





ing the country, very few men can. 
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have seen the claims of the Irish people 
to free trade granted. The want of 
that was then the burden of complaint ; 
next, Catholic Emancipation was to heal 
every wound : it was granted to an ex- 
‘tent never called for, and that has fail- 
ed. The existence of tithe and of 
church-rates was next the great scourge 
of Ireland; the latter has been abolish- 
ved, and the former has been so far extin- 
guished as hardly to be a bone of con- 
tention; yet the discontents and 
troubles are as great as ever. I have, 
ever since the year 1812, or thereabouts, 
contended for a legal provision for the 
destitute in Ireland: I am_ satisfied 
that nothing but that can make that fine 
and populous country what it ought to 
be; but I have a desire to know whe- 
ther this my opinion is well founded. 
I fear that, if Ireland continue in this 
state of alienation from England, for 
many years longer, very great dangers 
will arise from it, especially in case of 
war with the United States of America, 
“which must come first or last ; and few 
things would give me so much happi- 
mess as to see that danger completely 
and for ever rendered impossible. It 
will be my duty, while in Ireland, to in- 
culcate my own opinions relative to the 
remedy for the evils of that country ; 
and in doing this, I must be clear 
from the influence of any consideration 
whatever, relative to the opinions of 
others. 

For this reason, and in order to keep 
myself clear of all bias; in order 
that I may discharge this duty in the 
Manner that becomes me, it is my re- 
solution to be present at no public 
dinner; to be a guest at the house of 
no gentleman in that country; but, to 

_ 9go from inn to inn, and to mix, as much 
si can, with persons in the middle 
rank of life, and to see as much as I can 
at) the real state of the working people 
le the country. I know, that to refuse 

Vitations is disagreeable ; but this I 

1 undergo, rather than suffer myself 
be committed in any conversations, 
Aad to be biassed on the one side or the 
» in the smallest degree. I will 

> to no public meeting whatsoever, in- 
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venient, and likely to be useful, I shall 
proceed precisely as I did in Scotland, 
avoiding, by all means, in so inflam- 
mable a country, to meddle with any 
question in which the utterance of my 
opinions might be likely, in any degree 
whatsoever, to widen the breach which 
now so unhappily exists. 1 am aware 
that a feeling of gratitude to me exists 
in the breasts of all Catholics. I wish 
them to remember, however, that I am 
a Protestant of the church of England 
myself ; and I here repeat to them what 
I said to Docror Doy xe, that the His- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation was 
simply the effect of my desire to do jus- 
tice, and no more than justice, to the cha- 
racter and the religion of those, our own 
forefathers, who built the cathedrals and 
the churches. If they bear this in mind, 
and after this abatement think me 
worthy of their thanks, it is very well; 
but I wish to be clearly understood as 
entitled to them on no other condition. 
My desire is, to see such a state of 
things as to make me believe that 
England (in which name | include the 
whole kingdom) will always be; not 
only for my lifetime, but always, the 
greatest country in the world; and I 
would not give a straw for any effort 
that did not include that object. I do 
not desire to see the form of govern- 
ment changed ; but, let what will come, 
“ let England be the greatest, the hap- 
piest country in the world.” That has 
been my ruling passion ever since I ar- 
rived at the age of serious thought, I 
fear that it- will not be so, without a 
perfect reconciliation between this coun- 
try and Ireland. I believe (though the 
belief may be vain) that my going tolre- 
land at this time may have a tendency 
to ensure that object, and therefore to 
Ireland I will go 

Precisely when I shall start, or to 
what place I shall go first, I have not 
yet made up my mind. Probably im- 
mediately after the prorogation of Par- 
liament I shall commence this tour, 
relative to which I shall have other op- 
portunities of stating particulars. 








ors or out-of-doors. If 1 find it con-/| 
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POOR-LAW BILL. 


Upon the motion of Broveram this 
bill has been read a second time in the 
‘House of Lords; and it will, I dare say, 
be passed. I, believing this, and knowin 
how sharp the fangs of the THIN 
are, shall, in my writings, take care to 
keep out of the reach of those fangs. 
Bur, | am by no means disposed to let 
the subject drop. The speech of 
Brovenam lets out his, andal/ their, real 
INTENTIONS ; and that those inten- 
tions are (to the full extent) what I de- 
scribed them, in my speech on the third 
readiny, is now munifest to all but the 
* stark blind. I shall insert here below, 
from the 7'imes newspaper, the whole of 
this debate in the Lords; and I request 
the particular attention of the reader to 
the speech of LORD RADNOR, which | 
has surprised me more than any thing | 
ever read in all my life! We must 
have this debate ON RECORD; on 
safe record; for it will be matter to 
refer to in three years time, or there- 
abouts. I will next week, in the form | 
ofa letter to LORD RADNOR, canvass | 
this debate ; I will ask him some ques- 
tions, which I should like to see him at- 
tempt to answer; and I will not fail to 
deal properly with the doctrines of 
Broucnan. 

This last-mentioned man, who is, it 
seems, now ready to support the Irish 
Bill, without the clavses, talks of the) 
“ gulf" of poor-rates, into which the 
lords’ estates are falling. Why, does 
not he know, then, that the money col- 
lected under the name of poor-rates is 
not half received by the poor? Let him 
(no; nothim; but LORD RADNOR) read 
the following letter from General Jonn- 
stone, whom he knows very well; 
and, then talk of the “ gulf” again, if 
he can. It is impo-sible to read this 
letter without seeing that the real ob- 
ject of this bill is, not to lower the 
rates, but toLOWER THE WAGES!! 
Let the working people look to this, and 
begin, tn time, to be prepared for it. My 
letter to LORD RADNOR shall contain 
an exposition of the whole thing. 
Mark ; the real object is to LOWE 
WAGES, and make the people live ON 








Tae Poor-Law Bix. 
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A COARSER FOOD, in order to pre. 
vent the ESTATES from being “ EN. 
GULFED.” The rates amount to 
about FOUR millions a year ; but, the 
wages amount to FIFTY or SIXTy 
millions! Here is the “ ¢rue mine”! 
if English working people can be 
brought to potatoes and sea-weed, and 
to go half naked, three-fourths of those 
millions will go into the pockets of the 
landowners. By every possible means 
that I can use, I will give circulation to 
my letter to LORD RADNOR;; and, [ 
will take good care, that not one single 
parish in Wiltshire or Berkshire, shall 
be without it. Lethim answer! This 
is the cause of farmers and tradesmen as 
well as of working men. It is the /and- 
owners (including the parsons) on one 
side; and all the rest of the community 
on the other side. No: it is the fund- 
holders, the dead-weight, and the army, 
that “‘encuty” their estates. And, 
did the working people contract the 
debt ? Did they make the dead-weight? 
Did they cause two millions to be spent 
in secref-service money during the last 
forty years ; and one million of it since 
the peace? Did they cause fifty mil- 
lions to be given to tax-gatherers alone 
since the peace? Did they demand 4 
standing army ? Did they call for new 
palaces and for gateways, one of the 
last of which to cost seventy thousand 
pounds? Wh! these are not their 


ea 


works ; and they are not, in consequence 


of them, to come to potatoes and sea 
weed, and that my Lord Radnor shall | 
KNOW. I think nothing of Brovenays | 
works, in this case: but, I think « 
great deal of Lord Radnor’s works; 
and I will utter my thoughts without 
any disguise; and I shall have 0 
scruple in taking it for granted, that his 
support of this bill is founded on the 
principles laid down by Brougham. ‘ 

| have always been a’ supporter of 
the reghts ofall the orders in the state; 
[ have always, even in opposition 1 
the popular feeling and wishes, and 
much really to my own disadvantagé 
been a supporter of the rights and pr- 


ee 


vileges of the nobility, and of all land: | 
owners ; but, it was, of course, on the © 
ground, that they were not to take awty | 
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the righ's of the working people, and 
the people in the middle rank of life. 
This bill, if it become a law, changes 
the whole of the constitution of govern- 
ment in England and Wales: the same 
relationships no Jonger exist ; and every 
man is bound to act accordingly. 

Since the bill has been in the House 
of Lords; and, indeed, through the 
whole of the discussion relating to it, 
the Zimes newspaper has done its duty 
in hostility to this measure, with a de- 
gree of spirit, of ability, and of persever- 
ance, such as has been rarely witnessed 
in any publication; and Mr. Waxrer, 
the member for Berkshire, did his duty 
in opposing the second ‘reading, in a 
Manner not to speak in praise of which, 
I should, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, be guilty of the most shame- 
ful meanness and neglect of my duty. 


* 





GENERAL JOHNSTONE'S 
LETTER. 

, NEW POOR-LAW BILL. 

Do the Rate-Payers of the County of Lincoln. 


_ I take the liberty of calling your attention 
tothe Poor Bill now b-fore Parliament, as a 
Measure that appears to me pregnant with 
great and serious evil; aud I earnestly recom- 
Mend petitions to the House of Lords against 
$0 ubdjust, injurious, aud unconstitutional a 
measure’s becoming the law of the land. 

Iam afraid this bill, so hastily passed by 
the House of Commons, is very little under- 
Stood in the cuuntry. It immediately de- 
prives all rate-payers of every control over the 
Money they may be called upon to pay in the 
Shape, or under the name, of poor-rates. It 
takes all power of relief to the poor out of the 
parochial officers’ bauds, and places it in those 
of commissiouers appointed by Government, 
Stravgerstous all. It gives most unconstitu- 
tiouval and dangerous power to these commis- 
Sioners ; who may incorporate any number of 

rishes, and may direct poor-houses to be 
built when and where they please, and may 
thus huddle together the unfortuvate poor ot 
Numerous parishes, dividing families who way 
Want only temporary relief; and even such 
Pelief as this, they may be obliged to go thirty 
Or forty miles to seek. 


, Itrefuses all relief, out of these poor-houses, 


oe the able-bodied, however willing and de- 
Sirous they may be to procure work; thus 
compelling those who are unable to obtain 
work, either to steal or to starve! It em- 


| te these commissioners, who :r: mo way 


ponsible to the parishes, to bo: row money 
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on the parish rates to build these poor-houses ; 
and also to borrow money to send people out 
of the country, if they can persuade them to 
go; thereby ivcurring a debt, or pawning the 
parish rates, in the same sort of way that ‘‘ the 
debt commonly called national” has been in- 
curred ~a curse upon the country, and the 
real cause of all our evils. Taxes, tithes, and 
rates, were no burden till this monster came to 
live in idleness on the industry aud labour of 
mau. 

It is net sending people out of the country, 
or hudecliog them together in large poor- 
houses, that is wanted ; nor is it the want of 
work that requires doing ; but it is, that there 
are not sufficient means in the hands of those 
who should naturally employ the people, to 
pay them for their labour. This bill professes 
tu give relief to the agriculturist, but it does 
not show how; and what relief can sucha 
measure give us, but that which it takes from 
the poorest of the poor? Is there ayman in 
Engtavd who eau wish for such retie€ as this ° 

The outery that bas been raised inst the 
poor-laws is most unjust—in fact, the poor 
receive little more than half the sum raised 
under the name of “* poor-rates,” The count 
rates, and all other expenses of the paris 
(except the church and highway rates), are 
collected under the head of ** poor-rates.” In 
this part of the parish of Wytham (the ham- 
lets of Toft, Lound, and Manthorpe, providing 
for their own pvor) the poor book of last 
year, on an expenditure of 182/. 2s., shows 
the following sums: county-rates, 371. 8s. fd. ; 
parish expenses, 25/. 6s.; together, 62/. 14s, 
6d.; leaving 1201. 3s. 6d., of which there ap- 
pears to have been 17/, advanced to a woman 
to enable her to join her husband abroad, 61. 
19s. for medical attendance, and 8/. 16s. for 
coals (mostly in hand), which, if also taken 
from the above will leave only 87/. 8s. 6d. out 
of 182/. 18s. actually received by the poor. 
And in the preceding year, the proportions 
are much the same. 1] request any person to 
examine his own parish book, and he will find 
a large proportion of the money raised under 
the names of poor-rates does not go to the poor. 

The clause relating to bastardy, as originally 
in the bill, was an absolute encouragement to 
seduction ; it took away the natural right of 
a father to support his own child; and though 
certainly improved in the committee, still 
there isa cruel injustice upon the unfortunate 
female who may fall a victim to the falsehood 
or craft of mao, which must occasion a beavy 
expense upon her family, or the parish. 

n short, if this bill pass into law, there is 
an end of the right of Englishmen to distribute 
their own parochial funds, to the humane and 
charitable office of protecting their own poor. 
The uvfortuvate people will be huddled to- 
gether like felons ia a prison, subject to one 
common allowance, and under the discipline 
of commissivoers appointed by Government, 
wholly unacquainted with every local con- 
nexion, and without the slightest parochial 
responsibility, which hes for so many years 
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favoured and held together the connexion of 
one class of persons with another. Thus will 
every tie be broken between the unfortunate 

r avd the rate-payer. Nor is it probable 
that the ‘* poor-rates ” will be reduced by any 
such means as are provided by this bill; fur 
all those who are to administer this law, 
should it unfortunately for England become 
such, will be paid agents of the Alinister of 
the day ! 

Having acted as a magistrate for many 
years, well knowing how the present system 
works, and fureseeing how that intended must 
oppress the poor and injure the rate-payer, | 
have felt it a duty to endeavour to point out a 
few of the mischievous consequences, and the 
es injustice that will be done to the most 

elpless, if this unconstitutional aud fatal 
measure should pass into Jaw. I therefore 
stropgly recommend petitions to the House 
of Lords to stop the bill. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 
W. A. JOHNSTONE. 


Wytham on the Hill, 9, July, 1@34. 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
ON THE 


POOR-LAWS AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Monday, 21. July, 1834. 


The LorD CHANCELLOR then rose and said, 
that in rising to address their Jordships on the 
present occasion, he was abundanily satisfied 
of the difficulty of the task he had undertaken. 
He rose to propose to their lordships a subject 
of paramount importance, ap importance 
which was increased by its difficulties in prin- 
ciple, and its complexity in detail. On the 
present occasion he had not that satisfaction 
which it had often been his lot to enjoy, 
mamely, of knowing that the subject matter 
of the bill to the second readiug of which he 
had to invite their lordships’ consent had been 
treated with equal favour amongst the people 
of this country as many other questions of re- 
form, both political and legal, which it had 
been bis Jot to propound to their lordships. 
(Hear, hear). That the people at large were, 
oye speaking, more indifferent to this 

ill than their own interests, and their chose 
connexion with those evils which made a 
change in the existing state of the poor-laws 
to themselves most desirable, would seem to 
justify. That they did not buoy up with their 
approbation those who brought forward the 
bill to which he (the Lord Chancellor) solicited 
the attention of their lordships he admitted : 
but he must also contend that many had man- 
fully but ratiovally resisted all attempts which 
had been made to pervert their judgment, and 
to lead them to joio in the clamour which bad 
been raised, adverse to the principles of the 
measure, and that, indifferent as the public 
might more or less be to the maguitude of this 
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bill, and its vast interest to themselves, stil} 
the reflecting part of the community were de. 
cidedly with it, and be must add that the 
vbloquy in store for thuse who gave their sup- 
port to the measure was confined to a com- 
paratively very small portion of the commu. 
nity of England and Wales. (Hear). If, how. 
ever that proportion had been still less, if even 
a greater degree of obloquy had been cast 
upon this measure than had emanated from 
some individuals of great ability, of much 
knowledge, of well-earned influence over peo- 
ple’s opinions on political matters and ephe- 
meral topics involving political discussions; 
if the efforts of these individuals, acting most 
undoubtedly under the best of motives, but 
whose feelings were warmly excited, and being 
so, bad taken a false direction, had been as 
successful as they had most manifestly, noto- 
riously, and most creditably to the good sense 
of the people of England and Wales, failed 
entirely, he (the Lord Chancellor) would still 
bave stood up in his place this day and pro- 
posed this very measure, and urged in its be- 
half the self-same arguments which it would 
he now his duty to address to the calm, dis- 
passionate, aud deliberate judgment of their 
lordships, a judgment perverted by no false 
feelings, biassed by no sinister views, actuated 
by no motives of self-interest, and interrupted 
by no kind of clamour from without (hear); 
and he would address through their lordships 
to the people out of the House the identical 
arguments in favour of the measure propound- 
ed, at the risk of earning for bimself the oblo- 
quy which the individuals to whom he had 
adverted wished to raise and to increase. He 
should be most unworthy of the task com- 
mitted to his hands, if by any such considera- 
tions, he could have’ been made to swerve 
from the duty he had undertaken. The sub- 
ject involved questions too important, and the 
duties correlative to the importance of the in- 
terests affected, and which the House had to 
discharge, were of far too sacred a nature, a5 
to make it impossible for any man who aspired 
to the name and character of a statesman, who 
had taken upon himself to counsel his Sove- 
reign upon this matter, to listen to the dictates 
of clamour, or to sacrifice his duty to the 
courting of popular applause. (Hear). Those 
would best recommend themselves to the ra- 
tiopal portion of their countrymen (including 
such as from habit might be less able to apply 
their judgment to the calm discussion of @ 
question), those would best recommend them- 
selves to the approval and gratitude of the peo 
ple who should manfully carry through, with 
the aid of theirlordships, a system of provision 
for the poor, which in bis (the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s) conscience, he believed woul be most 
efficacious in its details, least ubjectionable 0 
point of principle, and less sinning against aby 
known rule of polity, thau any ever yet pro- 
posed ; a measure of sound legislation, a0 

affording the nearest and surest prospect ° 
terminating evils, the extent of which at pre 
sent no tongue could adequately describe, @ 
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the possible extent of which no fancy could 
picture ; evils which the bad administration of 
mischievous laws had entailed upon this coun- 
try, laws which bid fair to leave no portion of 
secure, which interfered with the re- 

wards of industry, aod which had taken from 
the character of the English peasantry that 
high respect they formerly commanded, and 
on the contrary by the multiplication of these 
evils, had contributed to the increase of crime, 
had led to that state of things in which the 
rights of industry had been usurped by idle- 
mess and vice. Such was the result of the 
system which now stared the legislature in the 
face. Inthe midst of the outward profound 
tranquillity with which Providence had blessed 
this country, it was found disturbances pre- 
vailed iu districts where formerly discontent 
was unknown, butin which content had given 
way to outrages little short of what had been 
termed agrarian wrongs. This was the state 
jm which the matter now stood, and such was 
the result of that pernicious system which their 
lerdships were now called upon to destroy by 
aeceding to a measure which iu a great degree 
had been prepared for their consideration by 
the other House of Parliament. He could 
assure their lordships that he derived some 
consolation from the persuasion that the dis- 
cussion of this measure would not involve po- 
litical faction or party. (Hear). On the con- 
eh he felt assured that no party or personal 
feeling would interfere in any discussion which 
t now take place upon the principle of 
bill, or which might hereafter follow upon 
details. (Hear). He might very fairly as- 
sert that most of their lordships were fully 
experienced in the poor-laws as now consti- 
tuted, and that others might probably have 
refreshed their recollections by the perusal of 
the very able report of the poor-law commis- 
stoners. He might therefore assume that the 
subject was one in which all were conversant, 
and that it would consequently be superfluous 
if he entered into the complete mechanism of 
the present bill. He should however wish to 
state every point of maladministratiun of the 
present law, in order to show that the pro- 
remedy was specific and calculated to 
efficient; and he was also sorry to state 
that it would be necessary for him shortly to 
So at what was not immaterial with a view 
the substance of the question, namely, the 
of the present bad system, and espe- 

ly to the state of things in the early part 

of the present century. It had been incor- 
Feetly stated that the poor-laws originated 


ry VIII. This was an error which had 

g prevailed, and upon which much stress 
bad been Jaid at this period. It was not until 
the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth that 
system of poor-laws provided for a com- 
provision for the poorest classes of the 

» He made this observation for the pur- 

of offering a comment upon an argumen' 
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} was a mistake into which Selden 
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had been pressed unfairly upon the question 
of the poor-laws. It had been said that one- 
fourth of tithes was properly applicable to 
the bishop, one-fourth to the parson, one- 


| fourth for the repair of the church, and one- 


— This 
imself had 
fallen, from not having examined into the 
provisions of the Saxon law, by which the 
application of those revenues was one-third to 
each of the three first parties. He admitted 
that so far back as the 15. of Richard [1. an 
act passed which showed that the legislature 
then recognised the right of the pour to sus~ 
tentation from tithes, and that that principle 
had been recoguised in the reign of Elizabeth 
by the judges of the land, a principle which 
had also been quaintly adopted by Lord Mans- 
field in the reigu of George III. It was be- 
yond all doubt that the principal provision for 
the poor out of tithes was never more autho- 
rized by practice than that they received cha- 
rity at the hands of the parson. He could not 
conceive auy more mischievous arrangement, 
or ove more calculated to multiply the num- 
ber of poor, than that they had that or any 
other provisiou by a regulated fand. The re< 
sult of all the statutes of Elizabeth, the 43. 
especially, with the exception of one portion, 
had been extreme inconvenience. So long as 
it was supposed that the provisions of those 
statutes atiached only tothe impotent, to those 
who from disease, age, worn-out faculties of 
body or mind (this he must observe was the 
language of the statute itself), and to none 
other (excluding able-bodied persons); he 
repeated, so long as that was the course of 
practice under that statute, if not advantage~ 
ous, the provisions had proved no detriment. 
But the unfortunate words which followed, 
giving overseers the power to set poor people 
to work, interpreted as those words had first 
been, to find work for the pauper, and if work 
could not be obtained, then to provide food, 
the consequences of those provisions had been 
most pernicious to the rich, as well as to the 
poor themselves. He blamed not those who 
had imposed this construction upon this sta~ 
tute; it might be the sound meaning of the 
law, but if it were so, he mrustsay a more per- 
vicious law was never made. The statute of 
George II1., passed in 1796, gave the indus- 
trious poor the right by law to be a 
out of the parish rates in their own dwellings, 
although contracts had been made for their 
maintenance in the workhouses “ beld and 
established ” (the words of the act) ** for their 
reception in the day of their distress.” Fe 
bad been usual to blame magistrates for the 
‘maladministration of the poor-laws: be (the 
Lord Chancellor) was not, however, one of 
those who was able to enter this against 
them, nor to hold them aus e for the 
}mischievous results arising from the provi~ 
sions of the laws they were called on to admi~ 
nister. All that could be said against that 
respectable body (t# whom the cou was 0 


fourth for the sustentation of the 





had been raised against the church 
@stablishment and the tithe system, and which 


much iudebted, and of whom he should speaks 
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more at large, but that he was sensible he 
was in an assembly composed of so maby jus- 
tices of the peace), the only charge that could 
be made against them was, that they were 
not wiser than those who had gone before 
them. The magistracy of this country had 
acquired the countenance of the first judges 
of the courts of law on points raised against 
their administration of these very poor-laws, 
and the liberal construction given by courts of 
Jaw to the enactments in force encouraged 
magistrates in the liberal system they had 
ever pursued. Under such authority it was no 
wonder that magistrates should act in the 
manver that they bad done, and that it should 
be found that principles were now established 
wore wild than the most liberal of the magis- 
trates of this country had ever contemplated. 
What had been the example afforded to them 
by the legislature itself? What had been Mr. 
Pitt’s act, proposed in 1795, with reference to 
this subject? Mr. Pitt, a man versed in the 
details of the question, and acquainted with 
the best practical policy in this respect, brought 
in a Will, which certainly did not pass ivto a 
law, legalizing the allowauce system, the 
greatest bane to every branch of the commu- 
nity, and professing to proceed on the prin- 
ciple that every poor man had the right to be 
supported comfortably in his own dwelling, 
himse'f and his family, and to be furnished 
with a cow, a pig, or other animal, yielding 
reasonable aud sufficient food. Such had been 
the sentiments of that enlightened statesman, 
aud he mentioned this circumstance in justifi- 
cation of the liberal construction put by the 
magistracy of this country upon the provisions 
of the existing poor-laws. Therefore it was 
that he was not disposed to cast any reflection 
or imputation against those magistrates or 
judges of the land who had so adjudicated 
upon and carried into effect the administration 
of the poor-laws as to produce the present state 
of things, which all agreed to deprecate. He 
need not state, that it was contrary to the 
order of nature, that the legislature could be 
expected to make a man happy “ in weal or 
wo”; and be now came to inquire what was 
the true principle which ought to direct its 
decisions in this respect, and whether or not 
poor-laws, as now administered, conformed to 
or sinped against that principle. He was 
aware that he should be charged with uttering 
an identical proposition if he said that the 
fundamental rule to regulate the conduct of 
their lordships as legislators, and the conduct 
of those who might be iutrusted with the 
administration of the law, was, that a mau 
should be paid according to the work he did, 
that he should be employed according to the 
demand of those who had work to give, that 
those employed should pot live worse than 
those who were idle, and that the mere idler 
should not run away for himself with any por- 
tion of that which the industrious mau bad 
earved for his own support. (Hear, hear). 
— gvineigne, though he might be charged 

log supertivous and useless on the 
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present occasion, was as self-evident as that 
two aod t+o made four, and not five. Against 
this principle, however, the present system of 
poor-laws sinned, constantly, deliberately, 
aud upon consideration: upon every instant, 
by day and by night, during winter and good 
weather, in famive and in pleuty, in peace 
and in war, this principle was perpetually out- 
raged, without change and without a shadow 
of change. (Hear, hear). it would doubtless 
he admitted that no man had a right to sit 
idle while another man worked; yet there 
must necessarily be a time, and there must 
occur occasions ov which this principle would 
be abandoned of necessity, and that a person 
in sickuess or in old age must be supported by 
the community, so that he did not perish. 
This led him to a point that was also con- 
nected with the poor-laws, namely, the argu- 
meut that in these instauces it should be left 
to private charity to afford relief, and that it 
would be a greater blessing both to him that 
gave ani to him that received the bounty. 
He, however, did not object to compulsory 
provisions in these cases, subject, however, to 
proper reguiation. The admiuistration of this 
fund through the hands of parochial officers, 
of overseers, &c., was upon their own showing 
and confession, and iv spite of themselves, 
open to the greatest abuses. When the poor 
knew that such a fund existed, that they could 
call upon it for support, aad that it was uune- 
cessary for tuem to provide against the cala- 
mities incidental to human Jife, as bere they 
had the means always ready furnished and 
which they could claim as their own for their 
subsistence, the worst possible effects were 
produced upon their minds. The minds of 
the peasantry were thus debased and vitiated. 
The habiis of honest industry, the habits which 
led thein to support their families, their wives 
and children, their fathers and mothers, by 
their own industrious exertions, were in 
this way altogether banished from their 
minds. If he was uot fearful of making @ 
too didactic speech, he would go into a state- 
ment to prove that such inevitably was the 
case. He would satisfy himself, however, 
with one iliustration. He was well aware that 
he was speaking on the unpupular side of the 
subject, but the truth must betold. The only 
safe kind of charity, the only species of charity 
that was not hable to abuse, was an hospit 
fur accidents. Accidents were things that 00 
mau could calculate upou or provide against, 
aud of this they might be certain, that. the 
existence of such ap huspital would in no way 
teud tu increase the number of accidents. The 
next charity in point of safety was that of 
dispensaries. He would pause, however, be- 
fore he would go so far as to say that that was 
a sale species of charity, not liable to abuse: 
He bad been of such an opinion some years 
hack, but upon consideration he had altered 
it. Every one should look forward to, 
provide agaiust, that sickness, those ailments 
to which the lives of all were necessarily ¢*- 








posed. Though he did not go the extent of 
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objecting to dispensaries, therefore, he doubted 
much that their establishment was in accord- 
ance with sound principle. But when he came 
to the third species of charity, that which 
went to support the aged and the infirm, he 
would say that it was against all sound prin- 
ciple. The worst of the system was, that it 
necessarily sinned in every respect against 
principle. The establishment of foundling 
hospitals, for instance, what can be more per- 
nicious than such establishments? What 
more opposed to sound principles? He was 
glad, however, that the enlightened spirit of 
the present times had got rid of that evil of 
the system. The Foundling Hospital in 
Guildford-street, which bad been long re- 
garded as one of the ornaments of the metropo- 
lis, had in reality not deserved the name for 
the last seventy years. Notasingle foundling 
could he admitted there now. The same im- 
provement had been effected with regard to 
the Foundling Hospital in Dublin, by his 
right bon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Control (Mr. C. Grant), when he filled the 
office of Secretary forIreland. Butthe great, 
the grand violation of all sound principle, 
consisted ia the system which went to support 
the idle and the profligate, at the expense of 
the bonest and industrious. There was no 
doubt as to the lamentable consequences which 
such a system had produced. It led, amongst 
other bad consequences, to the act of 1796, 
commonly called the Allowance Act, which 
provided for the support of the poor by the 
part payment of their wages out of the poor- 
rates. The effect of that pernicious act was, 
that numbers paid for labour that they did 
not want, and that equally great numbers pai: 
for labour who did not want labour at all. 
That system was brought on by the scarcity of 
1795, and it was greatly increased by the 
scarcity in 1800 and 1801. Did not their 
Jordships see the evils which such a system 
had produced? It was surely uunecessary 
for him to go into a detail of those evils. 
(Hear). He had known but two excuses ever 
made for this pernicious system, and it was 
only necessary to state them to demonstrate 
their absurdity. The first was one which he 
remembered was stoutly maintained against 
him in the House of Commons by some worthy 
men, who had only regarded the subject Jocal- 
ly, and who had not taken any large views of 
the workings of the system. They maintained 
that such a system tended to keep up the 
character of the labourers, that they received 
their allowance with the erect port aud dig- 
nified aspect of men who knew that they were 
only claiming their just rights, that they took 
it as athing which the law gave them, and to 
which they had as good a right as others had 
to their property. Alas! it was true that they 
demanded this allowance with an erect port, 
but was it not equally true that the character 
of the ponele bad been lowered by this system ? 
Formerly it was considered a shame and a dis- 
grace, and something not less than criminal, 
to be a dependent upon the poor-rates. That 
-~ 
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was the state of things when the peasantry of 
this country were really alive to those feelings 
of independence which had been extinguished 
by the operation of the poor-laws. There was 
no doubt that now they demanded the paro- 
chial allowance with an erect port and with a 
manly air, or rather it might be more truly 
said that they called for it with a sturdy gait, 
and he would not say with a manly, but with 
a masterful port. (Hear, hear). They asked 
for it pot as men, but as masters, and it was 
well known that they actually domineered 
over the parochial officers. (Hear). Such a 
system, in truth, took away all sense of 
shame; it deprived men of all feelings of per- 
sonal dignity, self-respect, and independence, 
and prevented them from seekivg in the 
honourable paths of honest industry for the 
support of themselves and their families, It 
degraded their minds, it lowered their cha- 
racters, it was a systenr Vicious in action, as 
well as bad in principle. (Hear, bear). The 
second defence of this system proceeded from 
some learned persous who were great friends 
to pure and strict principles im «political 
science, who were exceedingly tigorous in 
establishing their points of distinction, who 
laid down their general principles of political 
economy with so strictly detined a rule, that 
they even stated Irish absenteeism to be a 
benefit to the couutry, who followed up a prin- 
ciple not only tu the straining but to the crack- 
iug of it; these learned persons, he had said, 
had exhibited the secoud defeuce of this 
system, and what wasit? It was this, they 
said that the effect of the poor-laws was to af- 
furd acheck to the increase of the population. 
They maintained that it was impossible to 
interfere by legislation to preveut improvi- 
deut marriages. He admitted the fact. They 
then maintained, that as the principle of po- 
pulation was always to increase, the poor-laws 
furnished the only check to that increase. But 
were those learned persons so short-sighted, 
and they were learned and far-seeing persons, 
as pot to see that whatever little check the 
poos-laws in one respect imposed upon the in- 
crease of the population, was immeasurably 
counterbalanced by the greatest incentive that 
the wit of man could devise, by the most wilful 
and direct encouragement that possibly could 
have been discovered, which was afforded by the 
present pour-law system to improvident marri- 
ages? That was, in fact, the corner-stone of 
this most pernicious of all systems. He did not 
think that the whole hist.ry of human error 
and credulity could parallel the error into 
which those learved persons had thus fallen. 
The language which the poor-laws held to the 
poor was, ‘* Contract marriages if you please, 
and your children shall be supported at the ex- 
peuse of the parish.” Was not that a direct 
encouragement to the poor man to contract an 
imprudeaot marriage,instead of waiting tomar 

uotil he sbould be able to support himse 

land his family? He had adverted to the 
evils of this system, and to the mal- 
administration of the poor-laws; he would 
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now call their lordships’ attention to the re- 
sults of that system. In doing so, it would be 
necessary for him to refer toa body of evi- 
dence the largest, the most comprehensive, 
the most important, and the most interesting 
that perbaps had ever been collected upon any 
sabject. He would, however, before he should 
go to that point, as he was on the subject of 
population, step aside for a moment to do jus- 
tice to a most learned, able, and virtuous in- 
dividual, whose name had been pursued by 
the deepest, and he was sorry to say in many 
instances by the most wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, that any man of science had ever been 
subjected to. The individual to whom he 
alluded, who had been made the subject of the 
most fierce and ignorant attacks; who had 
also been maligned avd misrepresented by 
those whu should have known better; that 
individual was distinguished by bis amiable 
feelings and virtues in private life. Not only 
was he the ornament of that scientific society 
in which he moved, but he was the delight 
and the ornament of every private social circle 
in which he mingled. It was searcely neces- 
sary for him to say to them that the individual 
to whom he was alluding was one than whom 
the church of England did not possess a 
brighter character—the Rev. Mr. Maithus. 
(Hear). Those whose ignorance only afforded 
their excuse, and those who could not make 
that plea in their defence, had made the most 
malignant attacks upon the character of an 
individual who had made some of the greatest 
additions that ever had been made to the 
science of political philosophy; a discovery, 
than which he would venture to say no man 
of science had ever made a greater. He was 
now about to call their Jordships’ attention to 
the practical working of the present system, 
and to the remedy which it was proposed to 
apply to the evils that had arisen out of ir. 
here was no more important event in the 
recent history of the Government of this coun- 
try than the issuing of the poor-law commis- 
sion. He certainly was one of those who at 
first thought that the documents they already 
possessed, the body of evidence which been 
collected by committees of both Houses, were 
quite sufficient to enable them to come to a 
proper cousideration of the subject. How- 
ever, on reflection, he altered that opinion, 
and the result of the inquiries of the commis- 
Sioners, and the immense body of practical 
evidence which they bad gathered together, 
fully bore him out in that change of opinion. 
He would venture to say that there was no 
person who had read the valuable labours of 
the commissiovers but must be persuaded that 
a more important, a more interesting, or a 
more wuiversally comprehensive mass of evi- 
dence and information, had never before been 
brought together on any one subject. It was 
impossible for hiar to speak in terms of suffi- 
cient praise of the ability and zeal with which 
the commissioners had disch 
purtant duty confided tu them. 
that no er individuals 
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lected for the discharge of that duty than 
the two first persons named in it, the two 
right reverend prelates, whose absence on 
this occasion in consequence of their at 
tendence to their episcopal duties, he had so 
much reason to lament. Another of those 
commissioners was Mr. S. Bourne, than whom 
no one better qualified could possibly have 
been selected to fill such situation. (Hear, 
hear). He might add to those names that of 
Professor Senior, whose learning and talents 
were well kuown to the country. There were 
others in the commission whom he (the Lord 
Chancellor) bad not known before they had 
been placed there, and of whose talents he 
bad not been aware until they were displayed 
in that report; he alluded to Mr. Coulson, Mr. 
Chadwick, and Mr. Bishop. They bad all dis- 
played great talents in the discharge of their 
duties. No person, indeed, could read the 
report of Mr. Chadwick without being inti- 
mately persuaded of his fitness for the office, 
and without being filled with admiration of 
his talents. He (the Lord Chancellor) had 
risen from the perusal of Mr. Chadwick’s re- 
port,—of that admirable composition, display- 
ing as it did, on the part of the author, the 
possession of every species of talent,—he had 
risen, he repeated, from the perusal of that 
admirable composition, with a degree of admi- 
ration that he found it difficult, pay, impossi- 
ble, to express. He had risen from the pera- 
sal of the report of the commissioners with 
the most painful impression on his mind, It 
was impossible for any one to peruse it with- 
out entertaining the same feeling,—without 
being impressed with the same impressiop,— 
and without being convinced, however he 
might have been previously under the illusion 
that the state of his fellow-countrymen was 
happy and prosperous, that the mass of the 
lower classes of thiscountry were fast sinking 
into the lowest depths of degradation and 
misery, the fruits of that system which it was 
now for the first time attempted to remedy in 
an effectual manner. Without going into de- 
tail, he would merely mention those facts il- 
lustrative of that statement, under a few ge- 
neral heads, without annexing any observa- 
tions to them, conceiving that they required 
none. In the first instance, then, they had 
the constant and almost regular practice co be 
found in every part of the country, in districts 
agricultural, manufacturing, and even com- 
mercial, in parishes with people, in parishe® 
with a searcity of people, and in parishes 
where there was hardly any population at all ; 
in all those different and divers places 
found the practice established of abl 

men preferring a small pittance from the pa- 
rish, and the living in idleness, toa! 

sum in the shape of wages, accompanied 

the necessity of working for their support. 
In more than one or two were 
found to prefer a pittance of 3s. 6d. to wages 
gher in amount, and their reason was 


¢ believed }that that pittance was a certainty, and that 





could be se-}they could receive it and be always idle, But 
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were they always idle? (Hear, hear). Were 
not those persons who were thus suppurted by 
the parish in idleness always the greatest 
workers of mischief in the country? (Hear). 
It was bad enough to pay them 3s. 6d. a week 
for living in idleness, but it was still worse 
when such characters were always found, if not 
the ringleaders, the ready followers in every 
mischief, in every depredation, and in every 
villany that was perpetrated in their neigh- 
bourhood. This practice was not cunfined to 
Jazy rustics in the agricultural districts, but 
the very boatmen on the Kentish coast, they 
who formerly would, even in the worst wea- 
ther, risk their lives for the purpose of pro- 
curing support for their wives and families, 
would not now go out in winter, and their 
statement was, they would go out no more in 
winter, but that the parish must support them 
—that they had a right to that support. Then 
those persons who were supported by the pa- 
rish, when they were obliged to work, com- 
plained if they were made to work as much as 
independent labourers. In fact, in one or two 
cases there had beev appeals to the magis- 
trates from the overseers, ou the ground that 
they had made the parish paupers work as 
much as the labourers, who received no sup- 
rt from the parish. (Hear, hear), Thiogs 
ike that almost baffled credulity. Another 
fact which their lordships would find estab- 
lished in the report of the commissioners was, 
that in many places those who received parish 
relief, and those who were employed by the 
parish, were better off, considerably better 
off, in point of wages, than the honest indus- 
trious labourer who endeavoured to support 
himself by his own efforts. The disproportion 
was especially great in some parts of Sussex 
and in the Isle of Wight. There it appeared 
10s. a week was given tothe paupers for work- 
ing a certain number of hours in the day, 
while the independent labourers, who worked 
for a much longer time, received only 12s. a 
week. In fact, it appeared, that in the Isle of 
Wight 240 pauper labourers struck because 
they were obliged to work as Jong as other 
labourers, and for less wages ; and they, after 
almost resorting to force, succeeded in obtain- 
ing compliance with their demands. He did 
not blame those men—he blamed the bad laws 
which produced such pernicious effects. Then 
came a still worse principle, if possible, of 
the present system. The law of nature or- 
dained that a man should support bis child— 
that a son should support his parents—that 
thuse who were better off in the world than 
their other relations should give them aid and 
assistance ; but this law stepped in and told 
them to do no such thing, for that it would 
take that duty upon itself. What was the 
effect of the law? it denaturalized men, and 
made them act in a way that they utherwise 
never would have dreamt of—it made them 
say, as men had been known to say, “ I will 
— my children in the streets uniess you 
me relief for them.” “ I will turn my 
mother out of the house and place her at the 
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overseer’s door, unless you give me relief for 
her.”” Those who framed the act of Elizabeth 
were not aware of that principle as tu popula- 
tion, with regard to which Malthus bad since 
enlightened mankind. Those who framed 
that act which commenced the foundation of a 
system that separated labour from its rewards, 
seeing no doubt what would he the effect of 
such a system, laid an obligation on the child 
to support his aged parent. If we looked at 
the consequences of all this on the property of 
the country, they were to the full as melan- 
choly as any other of the ill effects flowing 
from the maladministrativan of the poor-laws. 
He would uot say that many farms were de- 
serted,and many parishes given up to waste, 
for want of occupants (he certainly knew of 
one or two farms and one parish, in [we be- 
lieve] Wiltshire, which were in that condi- 
tion),—but he was satisfied that the system 
had a tendency to that point,—that we were 
approaching with rapid strides, and must 
reach that precipice ere long (hear) ,—and that 
the fact of one parish being thrown out of cul- 
tivation directly and inevitably tended to 
throw three or four others into waste. (Hear). 
He felt persuaded that stand where we now 
were we could not—that the question was, 
should we retrace our steps, to be pushed aad 
hurried oo by the accelerating and descending 
impetus of the weight of the present system ? 
That such was our position, that such was the 
course we were pursuing, that such was the 
gulf towards which we were approaching, no 
man living, gifted with an ordinary measure 
of sagacity, could deny. Such was the pic- 
ture, harsh in its outline, gloomy in its colour- 
ing, and in feature and in aspect awful to be- 
hold, Such was the picture menacing the 
safety of society and the security of property, 
which the present system as at present admi- 
nistered offered to the view. We had, by our 
legislation, and by our administration of the 
law, attempted to reverse the primal curse 
pronounced upon man, that he should eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, The poor- 
laws, as now administered, had said that eweat 
should trickle from the brow no more; but 
they hed not reversed the residue of the curse 
—in sorrow sbalt thou eat thy bread, for the 
idleness which the system encouraged and 
perpetuated carried its own punishment along 
with it. Providence, ia pronouncing on the 
human race the original curse, bountifully 
compensated the sufferings of labour by the 
pleasures and blessings inseparable from in- 
dustry, which sweetened the coarsest morsel 
and softened the hardest pillow; but of such 
pleasures and blessings the pauper, by a mon- 
strous anomaly and t maladministration of 
a defective system, was utterly depraved. By 
this most strange and monstrous anomaly the 
pauper was tormented with afl the ills, not of 
poverty, but of riches—al] the evils, not of 
igpeciamtrtasll, hohy ey rose 
sis, w bh, » arose 
from a want of occupation, Tames 
greatest curse of wealth, The evidence would 
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-ptove that the pauper speft his days in loung- 
log about idle, b&if asleep during one part, 
whole asleep during the remainder part of the 
day, and sleepless at night, in consequence of 
the idleness of his day. Industry, which was 
the greatest preservative from the dominion of 
impure passions and wrong deeds, was want- 
ing ; and the consequence was, wavt of chas- 
tity, child murder, and the long catalogue of 
crimes which deformed our calendars, in de- 
spite of improvements in education and other 
favourable circumstances. There was but one 
considerable exception to the evil, and that 
might be found in the seats of manufacture, 
which displayed the great triumphs of arts and 
industry, and their blessings, of which it had 
been said that their lineage was bigh and to- 
ble, for they were the children of science, and 
the progeny was as useful as their origin was 
respectable, fur they became the parents of 
wealth. Those worthy arts, and the great 
manufacturing towns which were their seats, 
furnished almost the only instance of resist- 
ance to the tide that was overflowing us ;. but 
in vain might you expect to fiad that resist- 
ance continued if the food were allowed to 
roll on unchecked; in vain might you expect 
to see Manchester, and Leeds, and Birming- 
ham, flourish as oases in the desert, while 
all the rest of the land was overspread with 
the consequences of the present system. It 
now behoved us, before all were contami- 
nated, and one common ruin involved us, 
all, to make a stand—to retrace our steps, 
and seek to stay the destruction which was 
on the wing, and at eurdoor. This led him 
to ask their lordships’ attention to the cause 
of the mischiefs which he had pointed out. 
He should say nothing at present of repealing 
the poor-law itself—be should take it as being 
fixedly and irrevocably the law of the land, 
and he should take it for granted that it was 
impossible to reduce things to their state pre- 
vious, he would not say to the 43., but the 
4. of Elizabeth: however desirable it might 
be to see the system on a better footing, and 
impossible as it was not to Wish fur some im- 
provement, it was difficult to effect it, because 
it was the evil of all bad laws being worse ad- 
ministered, that we must continue to bear 
them, vn account of the daogers that would 
arise from suddenly discontinuing them. How- 
ever, much might be done in the way of 
amending the administration of the law; and 
in that respect practical wisdom required the 
application of a remedy. The separate and 
Opposite jurisdictions of different magistrates, 
overseers, and benches of justices on appeal— 
the want of system and unity in practice were 
at the root of the whole evil, and the report 
teemed with instances of the mischief that 
arose in this way. When you looked atthe 
cases in which a better system of administra- 
tion had been adopted, you would hardly think 
you were io the same county; a total change 
was effected, the rates came down to one-baif, 
and afterwards one-third, of what they had 
been before, —paupers disappeared, and in- 
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dustry returned. The good effects of salutary 
caution were evident in Scotland, In tbat 
country lawyers doubted, up to rather a recent 
period, whether there existed a right of com- 
pulsory assessment. It was now agreed that 
there did, and the English and Scotch laws 
were admitted to rest on the same foundation; 
but the administration was very different iu 
the two countries. ‘The Scotch, a careful and 
prudent people, did all they could to avoid as- 
sessments, and reserved their efforts for times 
of extraordinary scarcity, such as occurred in 
1795 and 1803. Alike practice should he en- 
forced in England. The eyes of the people 
should be opened to the abuses of the present 
system, and they would then see the propriety 
of an alteration. This was one great reason 
for calling for a central, vigorous, and uni- 
form system of administration. It was said, 
‘*How much better was the principle of leav- 
ing the administration of affairs as much as 
possible om the bands of the people.” Geue- 
rally speaking, he was willing to admit the 
soundness of this principle aud practice, which 
was not obly beneficial in its effects, but was 
also the foundation of good legislative. mea- 
sures and a preveutive of bad; but, neverthe- 
less, experience showed that the principle was 
not universally applicable, -.When a certain 
leaven of men got into a hody or assembly, 
aud the habit of bad management arose, tt 
was difficult to root it out, and the evil often 
baffled the love of the general interest, and 
set it atdefiauce. It was given in evidence 
before the education committee, that in a 
town where there were one or two great cha- 
rities supported without endowment by volun- 
tary contributions, Baron Bayley, bimself,a 
large contributur to the charities, proposed 
that no tradesmen on the committees of ma- 
nagement should be employed in supplying 
the institutions, because it was apprehended 
that where such persons were interested there 
would be no strict auditing of accounts, and 
too much of the commodities which they sup- 
plied might be furnished. Nevertheless, this 
proposition, though meant to save the funds, 
which were voluntarily contributed, was re- 
jected by a great majority of the parties who 
subscribed to the charity. This was the case 
in one charity: aud with respect to the other, 
there was a by-law that no man should be 
employed as a tradesman to the charity while 
ou the committee; but the check was de- 
feated by having a double set of bakers, 
butchers, and others, who sat upon the com- 
mittee ip alteruate years, and were ewploy 
by turns as they weut out of office. An altera- 
tion of this system was absolutely refused- 
The parties said, ‘‘Oh, we are very howest 
men and don’t mean to rob the poor” (by 
the way, if any body was r it was 
the rich, who contributed the funds)— 
‘we don’t mean to rob the poor, but we will 
continue to supply the charity.” Now, though 
there might be no robbery, probably there was 
a little cheating in the plau—at least hing? 
5” 
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‘to be grounded on this method of leaving the 


- objection in question is that the plan bas been 


- Sum up all in one word, political economists, 


- epithets equivalent with wisdom,—some of 
| the greatest cultivators of pulitical economy 


, cessary for me to remind your lordships that 
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. &Meer or a titter sometimes in public ont 
| echenaste-thet the name of that eminent 
* Means of his intimacy with Mr. Pitt, and 
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-and extravagantly supplied. 


- always proceed on sound principles, or apply 


Did not this 
show how long a had system might prevail 
even against the interest of the general body, 
when it contributed to the advantage of cer- 
tain individuals? How leng might a bad 
system prevail in every vestry and parish iv 
England before men’s eyes were opened—ay, 
and after they had been opened! (Hear). He 
was not now speaking of a few ignorant 
farmers, who, by the way, hed not such a 
strong iwterest in the question as the land- 
lords (hear), but of more enlightened persons 
and places, less open to peculation than mere 
country parishes. Therefore the evils of a 
scattered and varying and uncertain admivis- 
Stration it behoved Parliament above all 
things to remedy, with the view to do away 
with the want of proper bodies to overlook the 
expenditure aud employment of the poor. 
For this object the bill provided by a better 
arrangement than at presentexisted. It being 
clear that the principle of amendment ought 


law, generally speaking, as it stuod at present, 
but retracing our steps as far as we could to- 
wards a due administration, and having 
brought that nearer to what it was in some 
particular parishes where improvements had 
been made, and to its: state iv Scotland, then 
it became the duty of the legislature to take 
such steps in reference to the law as would 
prevent a recurrence to similar abuses. 
‘*Now,” continued the noble and learned 
lord, ‘* I entreat your lordships’ attention to 
the course taken in constructing the measure 
before you; but I wish to advert in the out- 
set of my remarks on this head to the principal 
objection to this plan—an objection, however, 
which bas been more heard of out of doors 
than within the walls of Parliament. The 


framed by theorists and visionaries, and, to 


which is the climax and grand term of re> 
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his priociples, if less faulty, with success—at 
least such is my opinion, now speaking after 
the event with the wisdom which experience 
affords, but still always speaking with respect 
for that eminent person's science and talents, 
which no man, how rude or ignorant soever, 
will be found bold enough to question or deny. 
I think Mr, Pitt committed mistakes—perhaps 
io his situation | should have committed such 
myself; but was be a dreamer or visionary ? 
Was Mr. Canning, who also professed and 
practised the science of political economy, a 
philosophist, a mere speculator, or a visiovary ? 
I have heard many persons object to Mr. 
Canning’s policy. I did sw myself at one 
period, though latterly 1 found reason to sup- 
port him, but neither at one period of bis 
political life nor at another do 1 ever recollect 
hearing anybody sufficiently bold or foolish to 
designate him as a visionary, or too much of 
a theorist in politics. Then there was Mr. 
Huskisson—he was a@ political economist, but 
I suppose it will not be denied that he was also 
a practical man. I suppose he knew nothing 
of trade and commerce—of the manofacturing 
and mercantile relations of the country--of 
the disposition of wealth—of the effect of laws 
and fiscal regulations ou trade and commerce ! 

I verily believe, my lords, that if 1 were to 
search the whole of our annals and all England 
through for a practical statesman, who 
always attended to what he thought sound 

and incontestable principles, aud was invaria- 
bly guided by the results of experience—a 
pilot who in steering the vessel of the state 
proceeded with greater skill and caution ac- 

cording to the b-st ascertained charts, holding 
the-lead and plummet ia his hand, taking 
svundings alead and around—if I were to seek 

for and name such a man, the individual 

wiiose name I should pronounce would be Mr, 

Huskisson. There was Mr, Heary Thornton, 

a political economist and @ writer of great 

wame and reputation, whose works bave en- 


proach, as if only theorists and visionarie§{lightened us in no ordimary degree. I refer 


could be students and professors of the 
despised science of political economy. Why, 
my lords, some of the most eminent practical 
men—individuals the most esteemed and 
celebrated, not as rash and dreaming theorists, 
but as suber statesmen, — leaders of opposi- 
tion, ministers and heads of cabimets, men 
whose names have passed after death into 


those I should name, if called upou to point ont 


that have flourished in my own day. Is it ne- 
Adam Smith—another name which excites a 

ivate, but only among the grovellingly 
economist was first made generally known by} 
by Mr. Pitt quoting him in Parliameut ? Mr. 


Pitt was distinguished by his acquaintance 
with political economy, though he did pot 


to Mr. Thoraton the banker, whose opinions 
on political economy were grounded on the 
same source as Mr. Huskisson’s, and followed 
out with equal vigour and decision ; and it it 
such meu as Huskisson, Pitt, Canuing, Dr. 
Smith, aod others of that school, that 1 now 
hear derided as economists? And is a science 
cultived by Turgot, Condorcet, and other 
emivent French economists, a proper subject 
for contempt? To my utter surprise, and 
astonishment, and admiration, | find that ina 
the minds of some ignorant and presump- 
taous persons it is. The ignorance of 
such persous, like their presumption, has no 
bounds, fur igoorance has no limits, though 
duhappily, my lords, science has—iguorance 
is infinite and inexhaustible, ever pew and in- 
Paes but, unlike science, its iuventions are 
of no advantage to society—ignorance excites, 
if not our admiration, our sanalshesant, but 
that astonishment is mingled with pity and 


‘contempt; ignorance is indeed astonishing, 


aud never was it more daring ip its inrpads 
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on our credulity, or more presumptuous, than 
on the present occasion, when it causes little, 
but much-assuming, men, dressed in a little 
brief authority, or desiring authority, or wish- 
ing to pass for persons in authority, and 
decked with infinite presumption—!I say no- 
thing is more astonishing than to hear such 
individuals talk with contempt of the French 
economists, as blind, republican, and revolu- 
tionary. Now, every one, except those igno- 
rant persons, knows that the French econo- 
mists lived under a despotism, and abborred 
liberty—that they loved absolute power and 
extolled a despotisme légal—that they said the 
best form of government in the worid was an 
absolute monarchy, with a good king at the 
head of it: to which, by the way, it was an- 
swered, “Yes, if you are always sure of a 
good king, no matter what may be your laws; 
but you can wake sure of the one, and not of 
the other.” But enough of this: what | have 
said clearly and undeniably shows the folly 
and ignorance of calling the French econo- 
mists republicans, aud it as plainly proves that 
the object was to give a certain science and 
its professors a bad name, but that those who 
thus fling about their slanders do not know 
the meaning of the words they use. There- 
fore, my lords, instead of its being any objec- 
tion to me that the great mass of valuable and 
important information oun which we go all 
proceeds from political economists, who have 
devoted themselves to the study of that nseful 
and practical science, that is my chief reliance 
in this matter, and | expose myself cheerfully 
along with the great names of the dead whom 
1 have mentioned, and of the living whom [ 
forbear to mention, tothe charge of belonging 
to the band of visionary speculatists who appeal 
to facts and papers and documents, in which 
more confidence is placed, becausethey proceed 
on scientific principles. Through the documents 
Jaid before us we have carefully picked our 
way, and we have not recklessly or inconsi- 
derately adopted every suggestion made to us: 
onthe contrary, we have rejected one-half the 
sugges'ions of the commissioners, not that we 
disapproved of many of them, so much as be- 
cause we thought it better in a practical point 
of view to leave them vut for the present; 
but hereafter, when time shall bave been al- 
lowed for trial and consideration, should they 
—. successful, they will receive my assent. 

arts of the measure we have taken on the 
Suggestion of the commissioners, other and 
considerable portions on the credit of facts 
and experience. ‘Their lordships would col- 
Ject his opinion as to the true way of reforming 
the administration of the poor-laws from what 
be had already stated. First, he was of opi- 
nion, and he trusted he had shown, that there 
ought to be such @ unity in the power vested 
an certain hands for tbe superintendence of. 
the administration of the poor-laws, as could 
only be attained by the establishment of one 
central control. It next followed that the in- 
dividuals to exercise this control ought to be 
unpolitical persons (hear), members of neither 
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House of Parliament, not selected for pa 
purposes, and wholly unconnected with the 
contests that arose in the state. This was his 
fixed opinion, and if he were consulted on the 
choice of such persons, he would say, ‘* Show 
me a man, whose opivions on party matters 
differ from mine, and if he is a individual of a 
firm mind, of knowledge, experience, concilia- 
tory mavners, and good temper, as well as 
learning, 1 shall not hesitate to prefer him ra- 
ther than persons of inferior qualifications, 
but with whom I happen to agree in politics.” 
(Hear). And if he saw two persons equally 
gifted with the necessary qualifications, but of 
opposite political opinions, he should be 
anxious, with a view to gain the public confi- 
dence, to make choice of one individual from 
one side, and of a second frum the other. The 
reform in the administration of the law which 
was so much to be desired could be effected 
only by intrusting discretionary powers in the 
commissioners, and those powers must be 
large, or else no good could result from their 
exercise. If every time that a step too ample 
or too limited should be taken, you had to wait 
till Parliament could be called together to ad- 
just the matter, it would be vaia to hope for 
the amendment that was required. You might 
commit au error in an act of Parliament, a se- 
rious but not incorrigible error, so long as you 
vested a discretionary power somewhere to 
amend it; but if you must wait till you could 
obtain a new act of Parliament to correct the 
mistake, very serious consequences might 
arise. ‘The law would require to be applied 
according to the circumstances of particular 
places ; for instance, the circumstances of @ 
manufacturing parish might be very different 
from those of an agricultural parish, and di- 
versities would occur between parishes of the 
same class, whether manufacturing or agri- 
cultural, which particulars must be taken into 
account on the application of the law. At 
present the law applied toall parishes equally, 
and in its letter at least was not flexible ; but 
when the same rule was applied to all parishes, 
the circumstances of one parish necessarily 
made it more binding than the circumstances 
of another. Now, as the law did not make 
avy difference in those circumstances, aud 38 
it was evident that a discretion must 
lodged somewhere, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the powers given to the commis- 
sioners must be discretionary, must be arbi- 
trary ; for he would use that word, as it had 
been used against him in attack, and must be 
of an enlarged description. He was aware 
that these powers might be unconstitutional, 
he was aware, at all events, that they were 
novel; but as to their being novel altogether, 
that be had some hesitation in affirming- 
They were novel as conferred upon a central 
board ; but in the figst 50 private poor-law 
acts that were to be found in the statute- 
book, he would undertake to show that 
there were powers. more drastic, more 
rigorous, more arbitrary, and more unconeti- 
tutional 
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them upon the commissioners appointed 
to carry them into effect, than were to he 
found in this bill appointing a central board. 
The grand difference between those private 
poor-law acts and this bill was, that the 
powers granted under the former were powers 
conferred upon persons likely te abuse them 
—upon persons chosea in a corner, acting in 
the dark, never coming before the face of the 
country, not responsible to the legislature, 
not removeable by the Crown, not having to 
give into any Secretary of State an account of 
their conduct. Could their lordships, who 
had given such powers to such persons, hesi- 
tate to give them to commissioners elected as 
these commissioners were to be elected, and 


' acting under all the responsibilities to which 


they were rendered liable? Hehad now shown 
how the evil of the present system operated. 
He had pointed out the manner in which its 
cure was to be effected. The board was to be 
central for the sake of unity—it was to con- 
sist of unpolitical persons—it was to have dis- 


cretionary power—and it was to use this dis-} 


cretionary power in the face of Parliament 
and of the country, and under the liability of 
being removeable at the pleasure of the Crown. 
He had thus stated the four principal features 
to which their lordships ought to direct their 
attention in looking at this central board. 
They were the provisions by which he pro- 
posed to regulate that buard, to which, in- 
deed, there was to be added another, that 
when any geuveral order was made by the 
board, it was not to have force until it was 
communicated to the Secretary of State, and 
until forty days had elapsed from the date of 
that communication without its receiving any 
countermand. Let their lordships take into 
their consideration the positive control thus 
exercised over the Central Board—let them 
add to it the control exercised over it by pub- 
lic opinion, and by the watehful superintend- 
ence of Parliament ; and then they would see 
that the powers granted to it were placed 
under sufficient restrictions, and were well 
guarded even against the possibility of abuse, 
Still, however, it was said that these powers 
were unconstitutional, that they were as novel 
as they were unwelcome tothe country. “But, 
my lords,” continued the Lord Chancellor, 
‘*if this be an extraordinary measure to which 
we have recourse, if it be an unheard-of mea- 
sure which we are enacting, are the times in 
which we live of an ordinary aspect? Is. the 
occasion in which we are calla be legislate 
one which has oftentimes existed before? Is 
there no unheard-of evil pressing upon us at 

nt, compelling us te such a step, and 
justifying the step which it compels us to take? 
I have seen other bills of a more unconsti- 
tutional yor where poo equally large, if 
mot much larger, were conferred upon persons 
elected in the dark, whose responsibility was 
a a point of fact, amouoted 
to ing atall. But, my lords, we live not 
io the times in which such bills were passed ; 
we live in times very diferent; we live at a 


> 


period when a report is presented to us full of 
facts and arguments, founded upon the con- 
current testimony of magistrates, clergymen, 
country gentlemen, farmers, and labourers— 
of manufacturers and tradesmen —of men of 
science aud no science at all—of men of prac- 
tical knowledge and of theoretical principles 
—of the dwellers in the town and the dwellers 
in the country—of those who have carried on 
the affairs of parish vestries as churchwardens, 
overseers, and vestrymen—and of those who 
have all their lives been engaged in adminis- 
tering or in witnessing the administration of 
the poor-laws as baristers, magistrates, and 
judges. Talk to me of unheard-of measures 
and of unconstitutional powers in a case like 
this, when you have before you such a report 
as | have described to you, filled with a mass 
of unparalleled, unprecedented, consentane- 
ous, uncontradicted testimony, borne by every 
description of witnesses in every class of life, 
and sanctioned by every variety of talent and 
ability that can be found in judicial minds,— 
confirmed and corroborated by all those who 
are the best authorities in matters of opinion, 
‘and the best witnesses in matters coming 
'within their own experiencé, all in one voice 
uviting in representing to your lordships @ 
state of things existing iv the country, which 
thas made industry aud idleness, honesty and 
/knavery, shift their places, and which exposes 
the property of the country, and not only the 
property of the country, but every one of its 
most valuable institutions, to waste and ruin, 
and which, above all—for that is the corner 
stone of the social edifice, and it is not for your 
‘lordships, as landed proprietors, that I feel 
talarm, or that I call upon you to feel alarm 
‘yourselves, but as guardians of the social hap- 
piness of those who live under your protection, 
fom your estates, and in your tenements— 
which, above all, | repeat, has reduced your 
peasautry to a state of abasement which | am 
ashamed to think of, which | shudder to de< 
scribe, and which I could vot for a single mo- 
ment have the bardihood and heart to contem- 
plate, were I not in my conscience convinced 
that the same daring band which has laid bare 
the appalling nature of the disease, the naked 
deformity of the evil, is able to apply to it a 
safe, a certain, aud an effectual remedy, which 
will restore tu industry its proper reward, 
and visit idleness with its appropriate punish- 
ment; which will reinstate property in se- 
curity, aud will lift up once more to a condi- 
tion, to which God be praised we may still 
hope to live to see it pats » the character of 


bad poor-laws and their worse ‘adminis- 
tration allowed it to remain untarnished, 
would have still been, as I trust ere long to 
behold it again, the admiration of the world 
and the glory of the country.” (Hear, hear.) 
The noble and bearned lord then proceeded to 
say, that there were other alterations and im- 
provements made in the law by this bill; but, 
exhausted as their patience must be, and ex- 
hausted as he himself was, by the statement 
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which he had already made, he should not 
trespass much longer upon their indulgence. 
Out of the poor-laws of Queen Elizabeth, 
which gave every man a claim upon some 
parish or other, arose the necessity for 
the law of settlement. His hope was, 
that owing to the alteration which this bill 
would produce in the state of the country, 
another half century would not elapse without 
our being able to make still further improve- 
ments than those which were now contem- 
plated in the law of settlement. The pre-ent 
bill avoids the question of settlement by birth, 
and makes no change in that part of our law. 
He had great hopes that the improvements 
which the other alterations in the present 
code of poor-Jaws would introduce into Eng 
land would cuable their lordships, at vo very 
distant time, to make still further, impreve- 
ments in it; but at present he thouglit that it 
would be going too fast if they were to make 
the place of birth the place of settlement. That 
proposition had been made and considered in 
the other House of Parliament, aud had been 
rejected. He thought that the proposition 
was a very important oue; but he would not 
‘shew it upou their lordships, though he should 
e very ready, if any noble lord thought fit, to 
discuss it with him in the committee. Under 
the law on this poivt, as it existed at present, 
a person might be made chargeable upon a 
arish which had no control whatever over 

is proceedings. ‘‘ For instance,’’ said the 
noble attd learned lord, “ suppose that I am a 
Westmoreland pauper, as } soon shall be, if 
this system is allowed to go on (a laugh),— 
suppose that IT go and live in Northampton- 
shire, where, however, | am not a!lowed to 
gain a settlement,—suppose that I there make 
a most improvident marriage, and have as 
many children as fall to the lot of a man at 
my time of life. I have, it may be, fifteen or 
sixteen children (a laugh)—that is, I mean to 
say, supposing that I am only eighteen; 
Supp sing that the lady was in that situa- 
tion before marriage which gave her a claim 
upon me, I might be compelled by the over- 
seees to contract a marriage with her, That 
is, be it recollected, in Northamptonshire. 
Those churchwardeus in Northamptonshire 
who can compel me to marry, and those land- 
Jords in Northamptonshire who refuse to let 
me a 104 tenement, and those farmers in 
Northamptonshire who refuse me a hiring by 
the year, but allow me to have a family in one 
of their smallest cottages, have the power to 
Jet me ga‘n, but have no interest iv my gaining 
a settlement among them. Indeed they have 
an interest quite another way—they have a 
direct interest in increasing the number of 
paupers who are to burden the rates of the 
Westmoreland parish. Now, making the 
place of settlement the place of birth would 
puta stop to all this, for if my fifteen or sixteen 
children had a birth settlement in Northam 
tonshire, the churchwardens ia Northampton- 
shire would not compel me to a marriage, nor 
Would the farmers encourage me to settle in 
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their cottages, nor would the landlords refuge 
to let me a 10/. house.” The noble and 
learned lord, after dwelling upon this point 
for some time longer, but in an exhausted 
tone of voice, which, duriog the remainder of 
his speech, rendered him almost inaudible in 
the gallery, and prevented us from catching 
more than detached sentences of his speech, 
proceeded to observe that there came next a 
point on which he believed that all their lord- 
ships were agreed. ‘The settlement by hiring 
was exploded by this bill, as sinning against 
every principle. The consequence of the law 
giving a settlement to every person hired by the 
year, was, atfirsta perpetual attempt to invade 
the law, which, from its tendency to weaken 
the general respect which ought to prevail for 
the Jaw, was in itself an evil of no small magui- 
tude. Then it created hostility between the 
master and the man, the one attempting to 
gain a settlement, and the otber attempting to 
fend him off; and thus it happened that of 
lute years the masters aud their meu were no 
louger on the frieadly footing on which they 
were before the year 1792, ‘Then it led to the 
discontinuance of boarding farm servants in 
the house of the master of the farm. Whilst 
that custom continued the master and his ser- 
vauts were op the most friendly terms with 
each other. The master was considered as the 
head of the family and the servants were con- 
sidered as the children of it. He had often 
seen them dine together at the same 
table, and a better diover needed not be 
set before any person of unpampered appe- 
tite. There was thus a domestic control exer- 
cised over the men-servants by the master, 
and a moral sanction over the maid-servants 
hy the superintendence of the matron of the 
family. When the promptings of nature in- 
duced their servants to marry, the master and 
mistress severally put before the servant of 
their respective sexes the imprudence, the 
misery, the dishonesty, and he would even say 
the wickedness, of marrying before they were 
provided with the meaus of supporting a fa- 
mily. Thus the common sense of these honest, 
but uneducated people, suggested that pre- 
ventive check which Malthus had incurred so 
much obloquy for meutioning iu his philoso- 
phy. There were, in consequence, very few 
marriages, and bastardy was uot one-tweutieth 
part so common as now, But there was au- 
other evil arising out of this settlement by 
hiring to which he wished to call atteution. 
When all the farm servants were turned out 
of the house, and compelled to spend their 
time at the ale-house, to which they seldom 
went hefore, except upon occasion of high 
holidays, the consequence was, that pau- 
perism increased with frightful rapidity, and 
that a great aud unfo-tunate stimulus was 
given to the progress of population, But the 
law of settlement by hiring had a tendency in 


p-| another way to injure the moral habits and 


the atoral character of servants. Tu prevent 
them Gaining a settlement by a hiring for the 
year, masters gencrally turned them off 
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for a fortnight before the close of the year. 
They were thus fourteen days out of employ- 
ment, and during that time they were in the 
general habit of runuiog aboutto different fairs 
aud markets. That was the result of his expe- 
rience in the north of England, aud he believed 
that the experience of their lordships in the 
south would not be very different, It was a 
potorious and well-known fact, that more ser- 
vants were corrupted aud rendered bad mem- 
bers of society in that fortnight than under 


‘any other circumstances which were calcu- 


Jated to deprave and ruin the human character. 
If this system was so bad for the men, it was 
stiJl worse for the women-servants. Take the 
case of a young girl, who was either forty er 
fifty miles from the home of her father aud 
mother, or who, from the death of her pa- 
rents, had no home to which she could resort. 
She goes, it may be, from one fair to another; 
she has thus every chance of losing her cha- 
racter, and therefore it was that he rejoiced 
exceedingly that this bill contained a provision 
for abolishing the settlement by hiring. The 
abolition of the settlement by apprenticeship 
was also a salutary provision, but was not so 
important as that relating to the abolition of 
the settlement by hiring. Allthe other modes 
of acquiring a se'tlement remained as they 
were, with the exception of that arising from 
the hiring of a 10/. settlement, on which, as 
their lordships would find, some restrictions 
had been placed. He now came to the change 
which it was proposed to make in the laws re- 
lating to bastardy. He thought that that 
change was a bold measure, but at the same 
time he thought it was a great aud undeniable 
improvement. The law, as it now stood, 
threw it upon the man to avoid the offence, 
and visited him with penalties if he commit- 
ted it. The law appeared also to leave the 
woman without any inducement to join in the 
commission of it: but, in point of fact, it did 
not leave her without that inducement. It 
raised up a motive, and it co-operated with 
the frailty of the flesh against her virtue. The 
man found one enemy in the woman’s breast 
to beat a parley in his favour, and that was 
her passions (hear, hear); and then, when 
the parley was beaten, he found another 
enemy ready to recommend a surrender, and 
that was not her passions, but her calcula- 
tions. (Hear). Then came the suggestions,— 
** The iaw is in my favour, if the worst comes 
to the worst, I can make him marry me; I 
am not doing that which is wrong in itself, 

rovided marriage follows.” And then came 
in. thoughts of a warmer nature, and sensations 
which overpower the woman when her pas- 
sions are strong, and all that is wanted isa 
soporific to lull her conscience. The law 
furnished that soporific by enabling her to 
look forward to a period when marriage would 
cover her fault, She thus listened to ber cal- 
culations, and gratified her passions by sur- 
rendering the citadel.’ He should describe 
this conflict of passion, and calculation, and 
er. Indeed, it was unneces-| 





sary to carry the discussion on that point 
further. The change of the law which he 
vow called upon their lordships to make was 
founded on the same principles on which their 
lordships where accustomed to legislate every 
day in cases of applications which came before 
them in consequence of conjugal infirmities, 
How often had he heard it argued before their 
lordships that the husband and the wife ought 
in such cases to be placed on a par !—that the 
wife should have the same right to sue the 
husband that the husband now has to sue the 
wife, and that the civil law should be intro- 
duced into this country for the better protec- 
tion ef female comfort and female honour ? 
‘© No,” their lordships had also answered, and 
in the propriety of that answer he fully con- 
curred, ** we will mot trust the keeping of a 
woman’s virtue to herself. To her apply the 
threats which are to deter from crime ; to her 
apply the menaces which are to prevent her 
backslidivg. If she will not yield of herself, 
and if you can make it her interest not to 
yield upon the solicitations of others, the se- 
ducer will beat at the door in vain, his object 
will be frustrated, and yours will be gained.” 
(Haar, hear), Let this priociple be applied 
to the law of bastardy, let the woman be de- 
prived of the advantage which she possesses 

at present, let the disadvantage be placed on 

her side, aud the man will have less chance to 
seduce her from the path of chastity and 
virtue. (Hear). He had now gone through 

all the points of the bill which he deemed im- 

portant. He had already detained their lord- 

ships too long, indeed much longer than he had 
originally intended. ‘* Inconclusion,” conti- 

riued his lordship, *‘ I must say that I have not 
intruded at this length upon your lordships, 

owing to any seductions or attractions with 

which this painful and thorny subject is in~ 
vested ; it has not been owing to any delight 
which I have felt in contemplation of scenes 
which are honourable to no party ; neither to 
our ancestors, who framed the original poor- 
laws, nor to their successors, who made thote 
laws worse by their amendments than they 
found them ; nor to us who have lived so long 
without attempting toimprovethem, Ithas 

not been owing, I say, to any delight which [ 
bave experienced in dwelling upon events and 
abuses which have taken place in ne other 
country but England. It has been from a 
conscientious sepse of public duty that I have 
represented to you these scenes, and furnished 


you with a picture which, gloomy as it is, is 


still a faithful and accurate picture of the state 
of the country. I have vanquished the reluct- 
ance, the natural reluctance, which I felt, and 
which operated upon me so strongly, that I 
never felt sv much relieved in my life as I did 
the other night, when my noble Friend lately 
at the head of the Government declared his in- 
tention of bringing this subject before your 
lordships. I confess to your lordsbips that I 
should have felt it my duty, having borne a 

art in former efforts to amend the poor- 
aws; having in the years 1917 and 1818 ori- 
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ginated a bill which pointed at the reformation 
of those laws; having afterwards in the year 
1830, when I was first called upon to take a 

in the administration, zealously turned 
my mind to this question, and haviag been di- 
rected from it subsequently only by that ques- 
tiov which absorbed the interest of all others, 
1 mean the question of refurm; having in 
1831 issued a commission under the great 
seal, which prevented me from continuing my 
efforts until its report was received ; being, I 


say, connected in this manner, and for such a 


Jength of time with this great question, | 
should have felt it to be my bounden duty tv 
lend my assistance to my noble Friend in his 
endeavours to pass this bill through your 
Jordships’ House. My mind, acquits me, | 
can assure your lordships, of all sinister mo- 
tives in advocating this measure, of every de- 
sire to distinguish myself in carrying it through 
Parliament, of every the slightest wish to 
court for myself, or for those connected with 
me personally, or for those convected with me 
in office, any portion of popular favour and 
love. It is consolatory, nowever, to reflect that 
we have no obloquy to incur from any consi- 
derable portion of the country. We have only 
to incur the risk of miscoyception in some 
quarters, and misrepresentation in others; of 
the false direction of right feelings, and of the 
exaggerated views of ignorance, and it may be 
of malignity, which is worse than ignorance. 
We have set before ourselves no advantage, 
Save that of coming before the country, and of 
challenging for ourselves, from all parties in 
the state, the respect which is due to Ministers 
who, io passing the path of duty, look neither 
to the right haud nor to the left; but, regardless 
of whom they may conciliate or whom they 
may irritate or alarm, hold up in their hands 
the result of their best efforts, and their ma- 
tured deliberations to serve that people who 
have cordially and affectionately, and I may 
almost say unanimously, placed their confi- 
dence in them, resulved at all hazards to show 
to the people that at all times, and upon all 
subjects, they consult only its best interests, 
and look for no other reward than the appro- 
bation of their own consciences, andthe honest 
verdict of the rational and enlightened part of 
the community. (Hear, hear), I now, my 
lords, move that this bill be read a second 
time, 

Lord Wynrorp next addressed their lord- 
ships, but in a tone of voice which rendered 
much of what he said to be very indistinctly 
heard in the gallery, We understood him to 
ask their lordships whether, if the evils occa- 
Sioned by the present maladministration of 
the poor-laws were so great as they were de- 
scribed to be in the eloquent speech of his 
noble Friend, there would be any iaconve- 
nience in postponing this bill to the next ses- 
sion of Parliament? The House of Commons 
had been occupied more than two months in 
discussing this bill in committee. Did their 
lordships fancy that they could give it an ade- 
quate discussion in the short space of a fort. 
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night, which was the longest period of time 
that they could bestow upon it at this Jate 
period of the session ? By postponing the bill 
to next session, it would have time in the in- 
terim to circulate among the magistrates, the 
country gentlemen, and all the other parties 
who took an interest in the administration of 
the poor-laws. He was sure that their lord- 
ships must feel that it was impossible for them 
to pass this bill during the present session. It 
was a bill of such importance that if their 
lordships did justice to it they could attend to 
no other subject during the remainder of their 
deliberations. If it were postponed to the 
next session, and taken into consideration 
im mediately after its commencement, it might 
come into execution quite as soon as it would 
do if passed now. After the careful delibera- 
tion which had been bestowed upon it in the 
other House of Parliament, he objected to any 
plan of hurrying it with indecent haste through 
that House. If it wereso hurried, the people 
would say, ** The Peers require no time to 
pass so odious a measure, though the Com- 
mons had devoted to it many days of delibera- 
tion. It was sent upto the Lords vith a num- 
ber of other bills. They consented to yield 
at once, and passed it in a blind confidence in 
the other House.” His noble and learned 
Friend had assumed that all the evils now 
suffered by the poor arose from our bad poor- 
laws, and our still worse administration of 
them, Now, that was a wrong view of the 
subject. Many of the most pressing evils 
now eodured by the poor had nothing to do 
with the poor-laws, In the evidence collected 
by the poor-law commissioners, more than 
100 witnesses deposed that the administration 
of the poor-laws had not produced the evils 
felt by the poore What had occurred to re- 
duce that class to the extreme wretchedness 
which his noble and learned Friend had de- 
scribed? The causes were many and various. 
The currency question had operated injuri- 
ously on the poor; so had the alteration in the 
corn laws, so had the threats of altering them 
once more, inasmuch as they prevented the 
farmer from employing the requisite quantity 
of capital and labour on his land. With 
respect to the poor iu actual employment, the 
reports of various parliamentary committees 
proved over and over again, that taking into 
consideration the present rate of wages and 
price of provisions, they never, at any previous 
period, were so well off. What, then, was the 
real evil under which our labourers were suf- 
fering? Want of employment, What was 
the remedy for it? To find employment. Did 
this bill find that employment for them? No 
such thivg. It was the want of employment 
which generated indolence, and that agaiD 
generated all that vice and misery on which 
his noble and learned Friend had so largely 
expatiated. The want of employment, how- 
ever, did not arise from the poor-laws, but 
from the distressed state of the agricalturist. 
His noble and learned Friend had eulogized 





political economists, He (Lord Wynford did 
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- ot mean to attack their principles, but this he 
_ gust sey, that their practice had done a great 


' of his labour. 


deal to bring the poor ioto distress, for it had 
driven the poor land out of cultivation, and 
by so doing had deprived large numbers of 
our peasantry of employment and subsistence. 
It was idle to talk of the distress of the poorer 
classes being brought about by the present 
state of our poor-laws. Their distress lay 
much deeper than that. Did not the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack take into 
his account the great increase of the popula- 
tion, and the consequent diminution of the 
means of employment? But then the noble 
and learned Lord said, that the great increase 
of population was one result of the present 
state of the poor-laws. Would that account 
for the still greater increase of the population 
in Ireland, where they had no poor-laws? 
The fact was, that the great pressure of dis- 
tress felt from want of employment, and want 
of parochial relief in Ireland, was a cause of 
distress in this country, and one of the first 
steps to relieve the distress here should be 
some remedy which should find employment 
for, or give relief to, the Irish in their own 
country; for it would be impossible to keep 
the Irish labouring poor from coming over 
here, and as Jong as there was so extensive a 
competition for employment here, so long 
would there be many thrown on parochial 
relief. The want of employment at preseut 
was one of the great causes of the distress 
amongstour poor. Was there any thing in 
the bill which went to provide any remedy 
for this evil, or which in any way touched it ? 
There was nothing whatever, and to hold 
out any hope of this kind to the public was a 
mere delusion. Then as to the “ ailowance ” 
system, would that be checked by this mea- 
sure? He was sure it would not, and he did 
not think that the framers of the bill them- 
selves believed that it would, or if they did, 
what did they mean by the 49. clause, which 
gave to the commissioners a discretionary 
— of granting allowances in certain cases ? 

he fact was, that the rate of wages in the 
country was in most instances too low, and if 
they should not be raised, if they should be 
even continued as they were at present, a pea- 
sant who had a large family, even though in 
employment, must starve if he did not receive 
something beyond what was the present price 
The noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) had alluded im terms of 
becoming respect to Mr. Pitt, and to his plans 
for the relief ofthe poor. Those plans, though 
defective in many respects, were superior to 
that of the bill now before the House. By 
Mr. Pitt’s plan an allowance was made toa 
married man in proportion to the number of 
his children. In the then state of the country 
a great number of children was considered a 
great blessing, but such blessings had been 
showered upon the country in such abundance 
since then, that the great difficulty was how 
to dispose of them, The noble and learned 
Lord had said that the poorelaws were bad in 
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themselves and badly administered. He would 
saya word by-and-by as to the first point, but 
as to the bad administration, he would admit 
that there might be individual cases where 
magistrates abused their power by going be- 
yond or not coming up to the law, but if, as in 
falmost all cases, the complaint was that the 
magistrates had given too liberal a construc- 
tion to the law, he did not see bow they could 
improve it by taking the administration of 
it out of their hands. One great ground 
of objection to the present system was, that it 
allowed the payment of wages in part out of 
the poor-rates ; but whatever might be thought 
of that system, it was only in those cases 
where it was impossible for a man to obtain 
wages sufficient for the support of bimself and 
his family. The noble and learned lord com- 

lained of the 43. of Elizabeth as a bad law. 
rhat was the first time that he (Lord Wyn- 
ford) had ever heard of that law being com- 
plained of as a bad law. He had beard the 
statute of Charles II. complained of, and he 
agreed with Adam Smith in his condemnation 
of it; but the 43. of Elizabeth he would assert 
was nuta bad law. There might bave been 
abuses under it, but in principle it was good, 
for he could not conceive why the impotent 
should not receive relief, or why the man who 
was able and willing to work should not re- 
ceive some relief, cr have work provided for 
him. He conceived that the poor who were 
unable to work, and those who had no employ- 
ment, but were able and willing to work, bad 
aright to relief. If, in the mode of adminis- 
‘tering the 43. of Elizabeth, abuses had oc- 
curred, and he would not deny that there had, 
was it necessary that the whole machinery of 
their administration should be destroyed ? 
The quarter sessions would, he contended, be 
quite sufficient to correct any errors or abuses 
which might have crept in, without the inter- 
vention of such an arrangement of machinery 
as this bill proposed. Yhe abuses had been 
said to be great, and the reports of the com- 
missioners teemed with statements to that 
effect; but without meaning any disrespect to 
the commissiovers, he must say thatthey were 
imposed upon, for he firmly believed that few, 
if any, such cases existed in the country as 
they had thought fit to lay before Parliament. 
The granting relief to the impotent, and pro- 
viding for, or giving some relief to, the able- 
bodied poor man who was willing to work, 
which was the principle of the 43. of Elizabeth, 
could, he contended, be very efficiently pro- 
vided for without such machinery as the bill 
proposed. As to the law of settlement, he 
thought it would have been much better to 
have abolished it altogether than leave it as it 
was in the bill. He was disposed to concur 
with the noble and Jearned Lord that the set- 
tlement by birth would be preferable to that 
now in the bill, but he thought that the takiog 
settlement away from apprenticeship was 
most unjust, impolitic, and cruel. The case 
had been discussed some year or two back in 





-_ House, on the question of-taking settle- 
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ment away from apprentices to mariners. 
After some remarks on the hardship of taking 
away the settlemeut acquired by apprentice- 
ship, and throwing the pauper back on the 
place of his birth, the noble and learned Lord 
adverted to that part of the bill which granted 


loans to the poor, which he cordially approved } 


of, and for which, if there were not so many 
objectionable parts in the bill, be would be 
disposed to support the second reading ; for 
he had seen many instances in whicb such 
small loans to the poor had been productive of 
the best effects. With respect to the bastardy 
clauses, he was glad that the framers of the 
bill had not attended to the recommendation 
of the commissioners. One of the grounds of 
that recommendation was, that the throwing 
the burden on the woman exclusively would 
diminish the number of bastard children ; but 
supposing that it would dimivish them nine- 
tenths, he would prefer the law to remain as 
it now stood rather than thata different sys- 
tem, such as that in the bill, should tempt 
(as we understood the noble and learned lord) 
the guilty parent to raise her hand against her 
own offspring. He had seen statements of 
cases in the reports of the commissioners 
where women considered it a little fortune to 
have three or four illegitimate children, from 
the allowances for whose support they ob- 
tained a maintenance. He must believe that 
in such accounts the comimissiquers were im- 
posed upon; but supposing that the account 
were as it was stated, the 43. of Elizabeth 
was sufficient to correct the evil, if that act 
were duly enforced ; for by that act the allow- 
ance was pot directed to be given to the 
mother, but was to go to the parish, to be 
applied to the support of the child as might 
be thought proper; so that, in fact, no encou- 
ragement was held out by that act to the 
mother to increase the number of her illegiti- 
mate children, if the law were duly adminis- 
tered. We was ivclined to think that the 
greatest inducement held out to the woman on 
such occasions was not the hope of the allow- 
ance which she might receive, but the promise 
or prospect of marriage; but these were leit 
untouched by the bill, and would have their 
full force under its operation, as much as they 
had at the present moment. He would con- 
teud that the enactments against bastardy as 
they now stood would be found as fully suffi- 
cient as, and more sufficieut than, those of 
the bill before. their lordships. He must say 
thaton the whole he was struck with horror 
to think that the poor of this coantry should 
be placed at the mercy of a central board of 
three, or at most of 12, commissioners, With 
respect to this central board, he must say that 
he considered it altogether unnecessary, The 
ground on which it was proposed was to esta- 
blish en uniformity of practice in the admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws ; but that was im- 
possible, for every parish would be adminis- 
tered according oe circumstances, 
and a central could not prevent it, 
How would it’be possible for two out of the | 


Depate. 


three chief commissioners, Necessary tu con- 
stitute a board, to examine and control the 
affairs of the 12,000 parishes in England? 
The central board would iu his opinion be 
impotent for good,: but. most potent for evil, 
‘Another part of the bill to which he had a 
strong objection was the power of formiag 
unions of parishes, by which the poor of two 
for more parishes might be seut to the same 
workhouse, hy which the parish, comprising 
a populous town, might be united with a rural 
district. Was not this mixture of a town po- 
pulation with the comparatively innocent one 
of the country likely to be productive of most 
immoral consequences? By the law as it 
now stood, a power existed of uniting pa- 
rishes by consent of each; but the people of 
the country, acting on that seuse of their own 
iuterest which the noble and learned Lord on 
the wuolsack admitted was the safest rule to 
go by in the management of their affairs, did 
not avail tuemselves of this power. - Yet the 
commissioners, without considering what 
might be the interests or the inclinations of 
parishes, had the arbitrary power of uniting 
them at their pleasure. They were to have 
the power of appoiuting and paying men to 
assist in carrying on the enactments of the 
bill. They had, in fact, the power of taking 
as much mouey out of the pockets of the 
eople as they pleased. The noble and learned 
Prd bad said that there were acts which 
gave powers equal to the bill now before the 
House. He (Lord Wynford) was not aware 
of the existence of any such acts. He knew 
of no act by which any such powers were 
given tu subjects iu this country. Some per- 
suns were horrorstruck in this country at the 
passing of the Mutiny Act, by which the 
power of framing regulations, of deciding 
upon their infraction, aod then of executing 
them, was given tu the King. But in the 
present case nearly the same objection would 
lie in one sense, and a still higher objection 
in another. The commissioners were to have 
a much greater power than the legislature 
was willing to give to the King, and they were 
not ovly to exercise this power themselves, 
but were even authorized to delegate it to 
others. There was, he repeated, no statute 
in existence -which conferred any similar 
powers upon any set of men in this country. 
They had the power of granting or withhold- 
ing allowauce to the poor—of deciding whe- 
ther, to get that allowance, the pauper & 
his family were to go iuto the workhouse or 
not—of regulating the mode in which he 
should be fed, or iu what other way he should 
receive his miserable pittance, Talk of 
slavery in the West Indies, for the abv- 
lition of which we were about to pay. 
so large a sum! He would say, “ Pass this 
bill, and the condition of the poor of this 
country will be worse than that of the serfs in 
auy part of Europe, than that of the villeios, 
who belonged to the soil of this kingdom in 





former times, or than that of any of our 0, 
slaves jn the colonies.” He alse ‘objected 1 
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4 a bill as establishing a dangerous and ua 
 gonstitutional precedent. ‘The salaries of the 
- commissioners were not fixed by the House of 
cabin These were to be fixed by the 
own, by whom the app. intments were to be 
"shade. Here were permaveut appointments 
be made by the executive and the salaries 
-- named, which salaries were to be made good 
ty the House of Commons. Carry that prin- 
ple out a little further aod there would be 
"am end of the constitution of the country. He 
had vew stated the objections which he enter- 
_ tained to this measure. He believed it would 
- fot be found to touch the evils which it pro- 
sed to correct, but he considered it chiefly 
objectionable on account of the enormous, 
nay, frightful power which it conferred on the 
commissioners. Uuder these circumstances 
he thought it would be advisable to postpune 
e bill to another session, aod in the meaa 
time their lordships might obtain the advice 
of practical men ov the subject; for, as to 
the commissioners, it could not be denied that 
they had been preveuted by other importaut 
duties from paying much attention to the prac- 
tical effect of the poor-laws. He apprehended 
that if the-present measure should pass ils 
effect would be to alarm the poor of the coun- 
try, and bring them in immediate contact with 
the Goveromevt. This was both. impolitic 
and davgerous, and he conceived it to be much 
better that the poor, if they felt aggrieved, 
should blame the local magistrates than be 
led to find fault with the geveral government 
of the country. The bill would, be was as- 
sured, spread dissatisfaction throughout the 
country, and would substitute general violence 
' in the place of partial disturbance. (Hear, 
| hear). He therefore entreated their lordships 
to proceed cautiously with the bill, and in 
order that they might have time to consider 
maturely its bearing on every part of the 
country, he should move as an amendment to 
the original motion, ‘* That the bill be read a, 

) second time this day six months.” 
. The Earl of Wincnicsea said, that though 
t he differed widely from the Ministers with re- 
, spect to their general policy, it was his inten- 
tion to support the second reading of the pre- 
seut bill. At the same time he was most 
axious to see some of the clauses amended, 


at 



















for the purpose of making them more bene-. 


ficial than they were likely to be in their pre- 
sent shape to the labouring classes. The pre- 
sent measure was of the highest importance, 
whether considered as affecting those interests 
_ which were at present depressed by the mal- 
_ admivistration of the r-laws, or the moral 
character and independence of the labouring 
, a. He believed that none of their 
ordships who were opposed to the preseut 

_ bill would venture to maintain that the poor- 
_ Jaws, as they were at nt administered, 
_ Were not productive — evils; (hear, 
hear), and be really thought, that-as no other 
_ mode of correcting those evils had been sug- 


they were bound to give the present 
Gi thei “ 
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The principle on which the statute of Eliza- 
beth was founded was humane and wise; it 
was not the law, but the maladministratiou of 
the law, which was the cause of mischief; 
and be thought that the magistrates of Eng- 
land had acted most isjudiciously in making 
no distinction when administering the poor- 
laws between the industrious and judolent la- 
bourer: With respect to the bastardy clause, 
he could not concur ip the observatious which 
bad fallen from the noble and learned Baron 
(Wynford). He believed that the proposed 
change would have a very beneficial effect, 
for the laws, as at present administered, of- 
fered a direct encouragement to profligacy. 
With respect to settlement, he thought that 
that part of the bill which abolished settle- 
ment by hiring would be found exceeding! 
beneficial to the labouring classes, because ‘4 
would tend to open the labour market to the 
bonest aud industrious peasant, who would no 
longer be coufined to his own parish. (Hear, 
hear). Butit was absolutely necessary that 
this provision should he followed up in the 
uext session of Parliament hy ghe establish- 
ment of a system of r-laws in Ireland, 
(Hear, hear). As the bill at present stwod, it 
was provided that no labourer should be able 
to obtain a settlement, except by occupying 
a tenement of the value of 10/. a year. The 
bill, as at first introduced, contained a clause 
providing that a child, on attaining the 
age of sixteen, should have a settlement 
in the parish where he.was born. As 
the settlement by hiring and serving was 
abolished, he thought it desirable that this 
clause should be retained, otherwise on the 
death of a Jabourer a great deal of litigation 
would be caused in asceriainiug in what parish 
his children had a settlement. He thought, 
too, that the clause relating to settlemeut by 
rating would be greatly improved by raising 
the value of the tenement to 15/. or 20/., be- 
cause as it stuod at present it would indispose 
persons from letting a small piece of ground to 
alabouriog man. He thought that their lord- . 
ships were the more bound to afford the labour- 
ers every facility to acquire small pieces. of . 
ground for their own cultivation, in conse- 
quence of the injury they had suffered from the 
enclosure of communs. He approved of that 
— of the bill which permitted allowance to 
given out of the workhouse to able-bodied 
men. Had the provision remained as it stood 
when the bill was first introduced, he should 
certainly have opposed it; because it made. 
vo distinction between the industrious and 
the idle labourer. He admitted that he looked 
at that part of the bill relating to the commis- 
sioners with some degree of jealousy. He 
allowed that the power proposed to be con- 
ferred on them was new and unconstitutional ; 
in lookjng at the state of the country, he was. 
und to say that their lurdships must grant 
extraordinary power, if they wished to see 
the administration of the poor-laws arenes, 
isto a wholesome state. He maintained tha 





serious attention, (Hear, hear). 
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establish a uniform system of laws; and if 
they attempted to do so, they would -utterly 
fail. He had himself been an active magis- 
trate in three different counties ; and he could 
assure their lordships, that though the poor- 
laws in the three counties were the same, the 
difference in the administration was so great, 
as to render its identity imperceptible. If 
some uniform system were not adopted, to be 
applied, of course, with some modifications to 
different parts of the country, having for its 
object the encouragement of the industrious, 
and punishment of the improvident, he was 
confident that all the changes contained in 
the present measure would assuredly fail of 
producing any advantage to the country. He 
should give his supportto the second reading, 
from an honest and conscientious conviction 
that the tendency of the bill was to improve 
the condition of the labouring population. 
(Hear, hear). 

The Earl of Expon was very indistinctly 
heard, but we understood him to state that he 
did not rise to object to the principle of the 
bill, but to oppose the second reading at the 
present period uf the session. In his opinion, 
their lordships ought to consider durivg the 
recess what effect the provisions of the pro- 
posed measure were likely to have on the 
country; and he thought that if they passed 
itin the present session, they would be doing 
an act in great haste which they ought only to 
do after great deliberation. 


(To be continued.) 





LETTERS ADDRESSED TO ME 


must be sent to Bolt-court, and to no 
other place whatever; and no two- 
penny-post letter to be sent which is 
not postage paid. Very frequently these 
two-pences umount to the day-wages of 
a labouring man. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Jury 18, 1234, 
INSOLVENTS, 

ADDY, J., Sheffield, table-kuife-manufactur, 
BACK, R., Gardiver’s-lane, Upper Thames- 

street, and Trig-wharf, carman. 


COCKING, T., Great Portlaud-street, Mary- 
bonne, chemist, 


BANKRUPTS, 
BRIGGS, W., Vine-yard, Richmond, tailor. 
ELLIOTT, T., Earl Shilton, Leicestershire, 
tallow-chandler. 
GROVE, T,, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, 
miller, 





GAZzETTES AND MarkeETS. 





JENNINGS,H., Feversham, Kent, innkeeper, 
MORGAN, J., Newport, Monmouthshire, 


grocer. 
TAPSTER, T., Quadrant, Regent-street, iron- 


monger. 


WEEKS, J., Langford, Somersetshire, grocer, 


SCOTCH! SEQUESTRATIONS. 


DAVIDSON, R., Aberdeen, soap-manufactur, 


LOVE, J., Glasgow, merchant. 
THOMSON, T., Finderley, near Kinross, 


farmer. 





Tuespay, Juty 22. 


INSOLVENTS, 


FREEMAN, H., Rochford, Essex, draper. 
TURNER, R., Church-street, Kensington, 
dicensed-victualler. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


SEMPLE, J., Commercial-wharf, Regent’s- 
canal, Hampstead-road, timber-merchaut, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
SMITH, T., Edgware-road, hosier. 


BANKRUPTS, 


BROOKS, J., Wells, Somersetshire, mercer. 

1 oer J., Hollingrove, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, 

COLLIS, J., Fleet-street, tailor. 

CUE, C., Blackfriars-square, Gloucester, re- 
tailer of beer. 

GIBSON, W.H., Liverpool, hatter. 

HADWEN, J., Lockwuod, Yorkshire, cottoa- 
spinner. 

JONES, J., Liverpool, grocer. 

MOORE, T. S,, Colegate, Norwich, bomba- 
zsne-manufacturer. 


OLIVER, W., Easington-lane, Durham, 
chemist. 

WALKER, H., Worcester, glove-manuface 
turer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


_ Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, July 21.— 
The continuance of wet weather during Friday, 
Saturday, part of Sunday, and to-day, added 
to short supplies coastways, as well as by land 
samples, caused the millers this morning at 
the opening of the market to come more freely 


‘forward as purchasers, but factors meeting 


their demands by an advance of full 3s. pet 
quarter on the rates of this day week, cause 
the business to be at first limited ; towards the 
close, however, several sales were effected at 
an advance of 2s. per quarter for the finer 
qualities, and full 1s. per quarter on the se- 
condary descriptions. No new samples were 
exhibited, Nothing trauspiring in bonded 
Corn. 

Barley comes sparingly to hand, and fully 
supports its previous quotations, The present 
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weather is reckoned favourable for the grow- 
ing crops, as it will tend to render the grain 
mellow, though it may endanger its colour. A 
few samples of new Barley were shown differ- 
ing in quality, but we did not hear of any par- 
cels being offered fur sale. 

Malt was dull, and last week’s rates were 
barely supported,es the maltieg quality of Bar- 
ley is expected to be good, and samples early 
at market. 

The supply of Oats has been large, and 

rincipally from Scotland. The marketevinced 
Tittle animation, and the clearance effected 
was limited at a decliue of 6d. to ls. per quar- 
ter on the prices of this day se’nnight. In 
bonded qualities we heard of no sales, and the 
whole of the late foreign arrivals have beev 
taken to granary. 

Beans steady in value, but the demand very 
moderate. 

Old white Peas maintained their former 
quotations ; fine new Suffolk qualities realized 
50s. to 52s., and some were held at 55s., and 
new hog, 406. to 42s. 

Ship Flour contiouing scarce, was held at a 
decline of 1s. per] sack, and millers were not 
anxious to sell to any extent at last week’s 
currency. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 44s, to 47s. 
White ...... ERS 47s. to 54s. 

Norfolk, Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. eevee 4 40s. to 45s. 
White, ditto .....+.... 45s. to 50s. 
West Country red...... 41s. to 46s. 
White, ditto ........«+ 46s. to 49s. 
—— Northumberland and , 38s. to 43s. 
te 45s. 

















Berwickshire red,. 
—EeeD White, ditto eeeeeeeeee 40s 





—— Moray, Augus, and 
Rothshire red... is 368. to Als. 
White, ditto oe ef eeeeee 42s. to 43s. 





35s. 
39s. 
30s, 
30s. 
30s. 
27s. 
37s. 
50s. 
52s. 
36s. 
405. 
45s. 
3ls. 
3ls. 
31s. 
22s. 
23s. 
23s. 
238. 
26s. 
25s. 
22s. 
25s. 
22s. 
lis, 
43s, 


to 39s. 
to 4ls. 
to 32s, 
to 32s. 
to 3ls. 
to 30s. 
to —s, 
to 57s. 
to 55s, 
to 40s, 
to 42s, 
to 40s. 
to 36s. 
to 36s, 
to 34s. 
to 24s. 
to 25s, 
to 25s, 
to 25s. 
to 2s, 
to 27s. 
to 23s. 
to 26s. 
to 23s. 
to 12s. 
to 46s, 


EEE TOE a ccecveene coos 
White, ditto 
Barley, Malting 
Chevalier oe 
Distilling ...0...+ eco. 
Grinding. « ocos cccccese 
Malt, ReW ve secccecscccecceces 
— Norfolk, pale.... 
—— Ware oo 6¥ée 
Peas, Hog and Grey ...6cese06 
Maple 64 660600 cccccceces 
—— White Boilers .......... 




















Harrow. ....... 
Tick.. ee eeeeeveeeee een ee 
Oats, English Feed .......0.e0. 
—— Short, small 








—— Scotch, common ...:.... 
Potato seeeee eters 
Berwick 








Potato sere eeeeeres 
a ret Black eeeeeeeeeres 








Flour, per sack eeereeeesreeeeer 
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PROVISIONS, 


Butter, Dorset ........ 405, to —8s. ‘per owt. 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s. 
York ee ee eeee 38s. to —s,. 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Single ditto,,., 44s. to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 548. to 74s. 
Derby ........ 50s, to 60s. 
Hams, Westmoreland,, 50s. to 60s. 
— Cumberland... 46s. to 5s, 




















SMITHFIELD, July 21. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was tolerably 
numerous, but in great part of indifferent 
quality; its supply ef Sheep, Lambs, Calves, 
and for the time of the year, porkers, both as 
to numbers and quality, moderately good.— 
Trade was, with prime Beef, Mutton, Lamb, 
and Veal, somewhat brisk; with the three 
former at an advance of about 2d., with the 
latter from 2d. to 4d, per stone, with the mid- 
dling and inferior kinds, as also with Pork, 
dull, at Friday’s quotations. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
( Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
Trammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one huodred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an Ia- 
troduction, by Wm. Coppetr. 8vo. Price lis, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. boupd 





in boards, 
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5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


{nstructions for the Learning of French, Price, 
bouud in boards, 5s. 


7, COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A LDuodecime Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


s. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
1 think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
ating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
arvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 

an account of the several uses to which the 

Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Couserr. Price 4s, in boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 


TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those coutitries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8 The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “ GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.” Price 6d, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 


By J.P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings, 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


{n two parts. Part I. French and English.— 
Part Il. English and French. By Wittiam 
Cossetrt, M.P. for Oldham. 


Just Published, 
THE 


LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


President of America: with an_ interesting 
frontispiece; and an exact likeness of the 
President. Price 3s, bils. 





CHEAP CLOTHING !! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Fivet-StrrReer, 
(Near New Bridge-street,) 


EG the attention of the public to their 
extensive stock of goods for the present 
season, which they supply at the following 
prices :— 
FOR CASH ONLY, 
| £- % 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes,, ....+. 4 18 
Ditto, Black or Blue.. eenereerteeare 5 10 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony .........06. 6 0 
Petersham Great Coats......cee0008 3 3 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting } 
POCRMBks ne cccceces oe :” 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ...¢..0.02 1 2 9 
A complete Suit of Livery ........ 4 10 9 
SPANIsH, Opera, and WaALkinG CUOAKS, 
Lapies’ Hapits anv Pexisses, and. Cail- 
DREN’S Dresses, and every other article in 
the trade made in the most elegant manuer. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmed, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wma. Consett. 
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